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Another  Achievement  from  Monroe 


Compacted  into  a  dynamic  design 

not  much  larger  than  your  telephone 
IS  Monroe's  latest  conversation-piece 
among  business-machin'e  engineers. 
Astonishing  speed  distmguishes-this; . 
10-key  Adding  Machine  —  dne  of  the, 
famous  Monroe  Series  E  with  the 

•  r' 

"Velvet  Touch".  Cycling  at  250  milli¬ 
seconds,  it  will  outpace  and  outpro¬ 
duce  any  machine  bf  its  kind.  With  its 
repeat  key. directly,  over'the  plus  bar,' 
it's  a  one-handed,  s\ire-handed  multi¬ 
plier,  too  —  even  for  Ihe  beginner.  And 
its  trouble-free  durability  rarely  J 
.ever  needs  the  Monroe  nationwide 
service  organization  that  backs  its 
guarantee.  The  Series  E  genuinely 
means  ease,  efficiency,  economy  — 
its  surpr|sjnyly  low  price  will  save 
you  up  .to  one-third  when  ybu  buy. 
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See  the  MA^  from  MON WOF 

,  — r  r.AiCuiAT  S'; 

.  .  ■  ADDING  .  ACtOU•.^^  i 

DATA  fVOdSSiNG  MACHiNtS 


Monro*  Calculating  Mochin*  Company,  he.  Sales  and  service  in  principal  cities  everywhere.  General  offices,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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The  IBM  Electric:  Its  beauty  is  just  a  bonus 

The  first  thing  you  notice  about  the 
new  IBM  Electric  is  its  good  looks.  But 
there’s  more.  For  here  is  beauty  com¬ 
bined  with  precise  function,  the  result 
of  the  most  thorough  approach  to 
typewriter  development  ever  devised. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  engi¬ 
neered  quality  products  in  the  world. 

Every  part  is  made  a  litde  stronger,  a 
little  better  than  it  has  to  be.  As  a  result, 
you  can  expect  less  “down  time,” 
teacher’s  schedules  can  be  maintained, 
and  students  need  not  feel  the  demoral¬ 
izing  effect  of  wasted  classroom  time. 


Simplatt  kaybooid.  The  many  exclu¬ 
sive  features  on  the  IBM  Electric  can 
help  students  raise  their  standards  of 
performance.  For  example,  a  whole 
new  principle,  the  “Buoyant  Key¬ 
board,”  enable  the  student  to  adjust 
key  pressure  to  his  individual  “touch,” 
thereby  reducing  finger  fatigue  and 
helping  him  develop  increased  confi¬ 
dence  and  skill.  The  keyboard  itself 
is  the  essence  of  simplicity  and  no 
unnecessary  gadgets  intrude  on  the 
student’s  finger  action,  making  both 
teaching  and  learning  easier. 


Educational  AMs.  In  our  desire  to 
further  share  the  responsibility  for  the 
success  of  each  typing  installation, 
IBM  offers  lesson  plans,  movies,  bul¬ 
letin  board  materials,  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  aids,  and  a  staff  of  consultants 
and  business  educators  is  available  to 
provide  assistance  when  desired. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more 
about  this  superb  typewriter,,  our 
local  representative 
would  be  pleased  to 
show  it  to  you  at  your  AiEPiItv 


school. 


.XLECTRIC  TYPBWRITSR  DIVOION  ^ 


Some  people  are  complaining  that  Stenograph  trained  secre¬ 
taries  are  getting  the  best  jobs.  But  we  don't  see  anything  unfair 
in  that.  Just  as  we  don't  see  anything  unfair  about  using  type¬ 
writers  and  adding  machines  to  turn  out  better  work. 

Today's  emphasis  on  speed  and  the  growing  volume  of  new 
words  are  causing  changes.  Now,  almost  without  exception, 
verbatim  reporters  are  machine  trained.  And  the  number  of 
business  firms  who  appreciate  Stenograph  advantages— greater 
speed,  greater  accuracy,  interchangeability  of  notes— is  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly. 

Actually,  it  may  be  unfair  to  deny  your  students  the  opportunities 
of  Stenograph. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


SHORTHAND  MACHINE 


STENOGRAPHIC  MACHINES,  INC.  >-1060 

8040  North  Ridgeway  Ave.,  Skokie,  III. 

Please  send  me  full  Information  on  Stenograph 
—modern  machine  method  shorthand. 


present  position 


school 


address 


THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S 


NOW  THAT  you’ve  had  a  chance  to  dispose  of  some  of  your  opening-of- 
school  problems,  how  about  giving  a  thought  to  your  Problem  Clinic?  Come  to 
think  of  it,  perhaps  some  of  you— particularly  the  new  teachers  in  our  audience 
—haven’t  been  able  to  dispose  of  a  few  opening-of-school  problems.  If  that’s 
the  case,  why  not  ask  for  help  from  our  readers? 

The  Clinic  has  had  its  ups  and  downs  during  its  four  years  of  existence,  but 
it’s  been  in  fairly  healthy  condition  most  of  the  time.  Several  teachers  have 
managed  to  solve  persistent  problems  as  a  result  of  our  readers’  suggestions, 
and  we’ve  frequently  been  informed  that  teachers  of  college  methods  classes 
have  used  Clinic  contributions  to  good  advantage.  How  about  sending  along 
that  problem  that’s  been  bothering  you?  Just  address  it  to  Problem  Clinic, 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD,  330  West  42  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y, 
(If  you  submit  a  suggested  solution,  please  include  a  carbon  copy.) 

As  we’ve  mentioned  from  time  to  time,  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Problem 
Clinic  is  up  to  you.  We’ve  never  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  dreaming  up 
problems  or  solutions  and  “planting”  them  in  the  Clinic  simply  in  order  to 
keep  it  going,  and  we  have  no  intention  of  doing  so. 

For  the  information  of  new  readers  (and  as  a  reminder  to  regulars),  the 
Problem  Clinic  offers  “fringe  benefits”  in  the  form  of  prizes.  For  the  liest 
problem  submitted  by  next  April  25,  we’ll  award  a  $10  prize;  for  the  second 
best,  a  $5  prize.  The  best  solution  submitted  by  the  same  date  wins  $25;  the 
second  best,  $15. 

Here’s  a  suggested  solution  to  one  of  the  three  problems  that  appeared  in 
our  June  issue.  (For  the  other  two,  see  last  month’s  issue.) 


Dont  let  this  happen 
in  your  classes! 


MODEL 

1.DE 


TEACH 

TYPEWRITING 
IN  FULL  VIEW 
.  .  .  USE  A 


KARLO 


JUNE  PROBLEM  1 

The  problem  I  face  is  not  new, 
I  suppose.  Our  school  is  small  and, 
in  order  to  take  care  of  the  demand 
for  bookkeeping.  Typing  I,  and  Typ¬ 
ing  II,  they  had  to  be  scheduled  at 
the  same  hour.  There  are  two  ad¬ 
vanced  typing  students  and  eight  be¬ 
ginners. 

Typing  II,  of  course,  does  not  need 
the  constant  attention  that  Typing  I 
does.  But,  particularly  during  the  first 
months  of  school,  both  bookkeeping 
and  Typing  I  need  much  attention. 

They  meet  in  the  same  room 
separated  by  a  glass  partition.  How 
can  I  give  the  attention  needed  to 
both  bookkeeping  and  Typing  I  stu¬ 
dents  without  loss  of  attention  and 
unnecessary  interruptions  from  one 
when  I  am  working  with  the  other. 

Don  Phillips 
Buckholts,  Texas 


see  how  I’d  be  able  to  face  a  similar 
situation  and  still  be  able  to  keep  even 
half  my  senses. 

How  about  this: 

Take  your  two  second-year  typing 
students,  assign  one  as  “student  teach¬ 
er”  and  the  other  as  “assistant”  for 
your  eight  beginning  typing  students. 
Their  duties  would  be: 

Student  teacher:  Checking  attendance, 
of  course.  Then  to  begin  the  teaching 
of  posture,  the  parts  of  the  typewriter, 
the  care  of  the  typewriter,  introducing 
the  keyboard  with  calling  the  drills, 
etc. 

Assistant  teacher:  Helping  students 
in  locating  parts  of  the  typewriter, 
observing  technique,  and  giving  in¬ 
dividual  attention  to  those  who  may  be 
having  some  particular  problem.  'The 
assistant  can  be  very  helpful  because 
she  can  constantly  be  on  the  lookout 
for  improper  techniques  while  the 
student  teacher  is  teaching.  That’s 
something  the  real  teacher  cannot  do 
while  calling  drills  at  the  same  time. 

Naturally  this  requires  your  time 
in  instructing  the  “teacher”  in  the 
proper  procedure  to  use.  But  with 


TYPEWRITER  % 

DEMONSTRATION  STAND 

The  best  teacher  alive  cae't  teach  ty|>e- 
writing  the  right  way  unless  every 
in  the  class  SEES  every  defssnsrration! 

Here’s  where  the  KARLC  Stand  proves 
its  superiority  for  mod'vrn  “audio  vbual” 
typewriting  training.  !is  adjustable  height 
(35*  to  48*)  and  free-rolling  casters 
mean  it  can  be  arranged  so  EVERYONE 
can  see  without  craning.  It's  sturdy  and 
steady  as  a  desk  .  .  .  all-metal  base  .  .  . 
hardwood  top  .  .  .  takes  no  more  floor 
space  than  machine  it  supports.  Send  name 
and  address  today  for  full  details  to  KARL 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  32  Ionia 
Ave.,  S.W.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan. 


j  KARL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
I  32  Ionia  Avo.,  $.W. 

I  GtanO  Rapids  2,  Michigan 

1  Send  cempiete  'infermation  on  Karla  Typewriter 
I  Demonstration  Stand  at  shown,  and  other  medola. 
I  Thank  yeu. 


Suggested  Solution 

Dear  Mr.  Phillips: 

It  sounds  as  if  you  will  be  perform¬ 
ing  in  a  three-ring  circus  this  year.  In 
fact,  your  problem  soimds  so  chal¬ 
lenging,  I  sat  down  immediately  to 
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Increase  your  Typing  Speed 
and  Accuracy  with 


NO-SLIP 
COPY  HOLDER 


Preferred  by 
thousands  of  ; 
teachers  and ' 
students!  ^ 


MELVIN  E.  JOHNSON 

BOX  6704,  BRVANT  STATION 
lONG  BEACH  15,  CALIFORNIA 


your  instruction  I  believe  you  could 
actually  turn  the  class  over  to  these 
two  students  for  as  long  as  the  first 
two  or  three  weeks,  or  until  you  have 
had  time  to  instruct  your  bookkeeping 
group  and  get  them  off  to  a  good  start. 
Then  too,  being  in  the  same  room, 
you  will  be  able  to  observe  the 
“teacher*  and  know  how  things  are 
going. 

This  will  take  care  of  the  beginners 
and  at  the  same  time  will  do  wonders 
for  the  “instructors,”  helping  them  re¬ 
view  typewriter  parts,  proper  techni¬ 
que,  etc.  They  will  love  the  responsi¬ 
bility,  too. 

Now  to  get  a  routine  established: 

1.  Instruct  the  first-year  typing 
students  to  begin  the  conditioning 
practice,  or  whatever  review  work  you 
may  assign,  as  soon  as  they  come  into 
the  room. 

2.  Give  the  second-year  typing 
students  their  instructions  individual¬ 
ly,  perhaps  in  writing;  or  assign  a 
unit  of  work  and  give  further  instnic- 
tions  when  you’re  not  occupied  with 
the  other  groups. 

3.  Check  the  bookkeeping  group’s 
previous  day’s  work  and  give  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  next  phase  of  work 
to  be  completed.  ( Should  it  be  a  time 
when  a  new  principle  is  introduced 
and  a  longer  explanation  period  is 
required,  one  of  your  “instructors” 
could  substitute  for  you  with  the  first- 
year  typing  students.)  An  assistant 
should  also  be  chosen  from  the  book¬ 
keeping  group  to  assist  with  any  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  may  arise  when  you  have 
returned  to  your  typing  students. 

Now,  make  the  second  round:  to 
the  first-year  typing  group  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  lesson  and  start  them  on  their 
work;  check  with  the  second-year 
students  on  any  di£Bculties;  and  again 
back  to  the  bookkeeping  group  with 
any  needed  explanations  and  assign¬ 
ments. 

This  routine  will  have  to  be 
changed  from  day  to  day,  perhaps, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  lesson 
for  each  group;  but  with  advance 
planning,  I  believe  it  can  be  done, 
especially  with  the  second-year  stu¬ 
dents  helping  out  when  necessary.  I 
believe  all  can  be  properly  instructed, 
and  I  feel  sure  the  students  will  be 
most  co-operative  in  this  situation— 
and  even  love  their  part  of  the  circus. 

If  this  plan  works,  Bamum  and 
Bailey  may  be  next  on  your  list! 

Peggy  Y.  Triplett 
Claremont  Central  H^h  School 
Hickory,  N.C. 


A  counterbalanced  spring  type  mechan 
ism  allows  fast,  accurate  height  adjust¬ 
ments  of  ^ping  surface  from  26"  to  30" 
in  W  adjustments.  Also  available  as  an 
alternate  adjusting  device  is  the  Ham¬ 
mond  ‘Type-Right"  mechanism. 

Typing  platform  is  MW  wide  x  15Vi" 
deep,  will  accommodate  all  typewriters, 

JASPER  TABLE  CO.,  JASPER,  INDIANA 


adjustable  ^ 

typing  platform 

•  IMPROVES  POSTURE 

•  REDUCES  EYE  STRAIN 

•  CUTS  TYPING  FATIGUE 


Please  send  more  information  on  Jasper 
Table  Typewriter  Adjust-a-Desks. 


RETURN  THIS  COUPON 
FOR 

COMPUTE  INFORMATION 


Address 


Creeping 
Typewriters 
Giving  you 
The  Creeps? 


%  it..p. 

^  copy  of  corrocf 

ongl*  for  ootlor  ^ 
raoding 


Ajustrite  Non-Skid  Rubber 
TYPEWRITER  PADS 

will  put  a  stop  to  slipping,  sliding 
typewriters.  The  tough  rubber 
pad  with  the  criss-cross  tread  and 
the  bulldog  grip  firmly  anchors 
type^ters  on  wood,  steel,  and 
plastic  top  tables.  \^^y  put  up 
any  longer  with  the  typewriter 
creeps? 

No.  ISIS  for  all  manual  and  otbar  alac- 
tiica.  13  z  i3  inrt>ea.  Each  $1.^ 
Na.  1314  for  IBM  typewritara.  13  z  14 
iacbca.  Ea&  $1.35 
Quantity  diaoounta 


AAoda  of  flaxibla  graan  rubber,  tha  NO 
SLIP  COPY  HOLDER  it  datignad  tpacific- 
olly  to  support  all  itondord  typawriling 
books  and  tlanogrophic  nolabookt.  Ad¬ 
justs  aosily  to  your  corract  typing  ongla. 
Folds  for  aoty  storoga  in  pockat  or  pursa. 
12"  long,  1"  wida.  Guorontaad  to  lost  o 


,  pat*  paid  enywtiara 

in  tM  U.S.  ar  Canada. 
m  Ouon*l*y  pricot  an  laauatl. 


Improv  typing  nfflcinncy  immndiatmlyl 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Give, your  ^udente, 
office  experience  . . . 


'I 


in  the  classroohftM 


with  free  training 


aids  from  DITTO*! 

INCORPORATED 


“How  it’s  done  in  everyday  business’* — that’s  what  the  five 
training  aids  by  DITTO,  Inc.  enable  you  to  teach.  Prepared 
by  DITTO,  Inc.  in  cooperation  with  the  Foundation  for 
Business  Education,  these  aids  give  students  practical  train¬ 
ing  in  modern  office  procedures  and  modern-day  duplication. 
Check  them  below,  then  mail  the  coupon  for  your  free  supply! 

"CoplM— Th«  HmiI  of  Modern  Busineae.'*  A  manual  of  office-styled 
dictation  material,  complete  with  interruptions  and  distractions  typical 
of  everyday  office  operations.  Contains  checking  and  straight-timed 
dictation  material. 

“What  Every  Typist  Should  Know  About  Copies  in  Office  Work."  Con¬ 
tains  pre-countcd  one-,  five-,  and  10-minute  typing  speed  and  accuracy 
tests,  and  rough-typed  material  for  putting  into  final  form. 

“Learning  How  to  Operate  a  DITTO  Brand  Duplicator.*'  A  five-lesson, 
self-teaching  manual  designed  to  help  every  student  learn  the  operation 
of  DITTO  Direct  Process  Duplicators. 


Letterhead  and  Billhead  Masters.  Four  letterhead  and  two  billhead 
designs  pre-printed  on  DITTO  Masterset®,  ready  for  reproduction  of 
as  many  as  300  or  more  copies  for  student  practice  in  typing  letters 
and  invoices. 

DITTO  BRAND  DUPLICATORS  SERVE  A  DUAL  PURPOSE! 
Use  them  in  class  to  train  students  in  duplicating — to  teach 
them  how  to  streamline  paperwork  problems  found  in  every 
office.  Use  them  to  streamline  the  paperwork  problems  of 
your  school:  to  handle  reports,  class  assignments,  and  many 
other  chores.  DITTO  Brand  Duplicators  turn  out  120  clean 
copies  a  minute  of  anything  typed,  written,  or  drawn — up  to 
five  colors  at  a  time,  on  any  weight  paper  from  16-pound  to 
card  stock,  any  size  paper  from  3  x  5  to  9  x  14  inches.  There’s 
a  DITTO  Brand  Duplicator  sized  and  priced  to  fit  your  schotrf’s 
budget  and  requirements.  For  full  details,  mail  the  coupon. 


Wall  Chart— Duplicator  Operating  Instructiona.  A  beautifully  illustrated, 
step-by-step  instruction  wall  chart.  Helps  students  to  produce  good 
copies  on  first  trial. 

o 

Ditto. 

For  fifty  years,  the  helping  hand  for  better  teaching 


DITTO,  INC.— 3374  Pratt  Ave.— Chicago  45,  Illinois 
At  no  obligation,  please  . . . 

□  Send  FREE  Training  Aids  by  DITTO,  Inc. 

□  Send  additional  information  on  DITTO  DIRECT 
PROCESS  (SPIRIT)  DUPLICATORS 

□  Arrange  a  DEMONSTRATION  at  my  school 

Name,  Title 

Srhnol 

Address. _ 

City _ County _ State 
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Esterbrook  Makes  a  Point— for  Bess 


Wee  Steno  Bess  was  sent  to  see 
The  personnel  man  at  McGee. 

He  sought  the  very  best  in  town 
For  busy,  grumpy  Mister  Browiu 


rCflSONNI 


“Bess,”  he  warned,  “the  girl  we  need 
Must  take  Gregg  with  engine  speed. 
Correspondence  will  be  VAST!” 

Bess  said,  “Esterbrook  is  fast!” 

{What  poisel  Of  course,  she^s  referring  to  Esteriirook*$ 
comfort  and  emooA  uniting  ability.) 


“Too,”  he  said,  “and  in  conclusion, 
Mister  Brown  won’t  take  intrusion. 
Accuracy’s  a  must,  I  fear.” 

Bess  said,  “Esterbrook  writes  clear!” 

(AUvays!  EsterbrooVs  Gregg-approved  point  [No.  1555] 
writes  the  even  line  so  important  for  legible  Gi^gl) 


Mister  Brown  now  cracks  a  smile— 
Work  flows  like  the  River  Nile. 
“She’s  a  jewel,”  he  crows  in  praise! 
“I’ll  put  that  girl  in  for  a  raise!” 

(I  should  hope  so!) 


Bees  didn’t  get  a  dumce  to  mention  that  Esterbrook  is  the  only  fountain  pen 
with  a  Gregg-approved  replaceable  point  (No.  1555).  (Just  one  of  32 
precision-made  points.  One  for  every  writing  need.) 

Or,  that  you  can  replace  damaged  points  in  seconds  —  for  an  economical  60^.  ^ 


We  Can  Encourage 
Personality  Development 

These  devices,  developed  for  recordkeeping  students, 
can  be  useful  in  other  business  classes,  too 

RICHARD  G.  SHAFFER 

Pacific  High  School,  San  Leandro,  Calif, 


Tyi  ANY  ASPECTS  of  personality 
can  be  encouraged  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  business  education  classes.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  following  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  effective  development  in  the 
recordkeeping  class:  posture,  poise, 
grooming,  co-operativeness.  Here  are 
some  techniques  that  I  use  to  develop 
these  qualities: 

POSTURE.  I  emphasize  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  that  good  posture  in  walking 
and  sitting  is  both  a  necessary  part  of 
their  everyday  class  routine  and  an 
important  requirement  for  their  em¬ 
ployment.  When  we  come  to  the 
study  of  cash  records,  the  students 
imagine  themselves  as  cashiers  in  the 
box  office  of  a  movie  theatre  or  in  a 
restamant.  I  use  visual  aids  along 
with  a  short  lecture  to  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  good  posture.  These 
aids  consist  of  comic  cartoons  that 
show  the  “before”  and  “after”  effects 
of  good  posture.  Employers,  brought 
in  as  guest  speakers,  are  of  great  help 
in  my  classes,  because  they  point  out 
that  good  posture  in  walking  and  sit¬ 
ting  gains  an  employee  tlie  confidence 
and  respect  of  his  employer  and  fellow 
employees. 

POISE.  To  see  how  well  my  stu¬ 
dents  can  handle  themselves,  I  give 
them  difficult  office  situations  to 
resolve  in  class.  For  example,  I  ask 
a  student  what  he  would  do  if: 

•  He  made  a  mistake  in  his  payroll 
records  and  his  employer  was  upset. 

•  He  misplaced  employees’  earn¬ 
ings  records  in  his  files. 

•  He  spilled  ink  on  employees’ 
checks. 

What  I  try  to  bring  out  in  class 
is.  how,  as  employees,  my  students 
would  react  to  the  employer’s  criti¬ 
cisms  of  these  errors.  Most  students 
would  normally  talk  back  to  their 


employer,  seeing  a  situation  only  from 
their  own  viewpoint.  What  I  try  to 
point  out  to  them  is  that  the  employer 
is  paying  them  to  do  a  job  correctly 
and  expects  the  employee  to  be  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  accuracy  of  his  work. 

After  I’ve  covered  these  elemen¬ 
tary  types  of  errors,  I  present  my 
students  with  more  complicated  inci¬ 
dents  that  involve  third  parties— 
for  example: 

•  Giving  out  confidential  payroll 
information  to  outsiders  or  to  other 
employees. 

•  Confusing  one  employee’s  payroll 
check  with  another’s. 

I  tell  my  students  that  in  situations 
like  these,  the  employer’s  criticism 
is  likely  to  be  much  more  severe  than 
it  was  in  the  earlier  examples;  more¬ 
over  that  if  this  type  of  employee 
behavior  does  not  result  in  actual 
dismissal  from  the  firm,  it  is  at  least 
likely  to  be  recorded  in  the  employee’s 
personal  file.  It  is  important  for  us  as 
business  teachers  to  emphasize  that 
an  emplo)’f?e  must  exercise  self-dis¬ 
cipline  and  avoid  becoming  involved 
in  such  violations  of  good  business 
practice. 

GROOMING.  In  my  recordkeeping 
classes  I  have  a  full-length  mirror 
placed  at  one  side  of  the  room,  as  well 
as  a  smaller  mirror.  As  the  students 
enter  and  leave  the  room,  they  look 
at  themselves  from  their  shoes  to 
the  tops  of  their  heads  to  check  for 
posture,  cleanliness,  and  conditicm  of 
fingernails,  shoes,  clothes,  hair,  and 
make-up.  They  carry  through  this 
checkup  in  the  same  way  that  they 
look  over  each  piece  of  recordkeeping 
work  to  see  that  it  is  neat,  free  of 
smudges,  and  unwrinkled. 

I  know  that  employers  will  expect 
our  recordkeeping  students  to  know 
and  observe  the  principles  of  good 


FREE 


ACCO  PRODUCTS | 

A  Divition  mf  Notsar  Corp.-Oflaambvrs,  N.Y.  I 
In  ConcNl* :  Acco  Canadian  Ca.,  Lid.,  Toronta  f 

Gentlemen:  Without  cost  or  | 
obligation,  please  send  me  your 
two  teaching  aids  on  Filing 
Techniques  (including  Lesson  { 
Plan,  Picture  Presentation  and  | 
Question-Answer  Review).  J 
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H  ARCO 

Nationally  Known 
TEACHER 

DEMONSTRATION 

STANDS 


GARRETT  TUBULAR  RROpUCTS,  INC 


PERSONALITY  (continuwl) 


WHEN  YOU  CHANGE  . . . 
CHANGE  TO  FORKNER  ALPHABET  SHORTHAMD 


grooming.  I  point  out  that  it  is  not 
the  cost  or  newness  of  clothing  that 
coimts,  but  the  way  we  take  car^  of 
our  clothing.  I  explain,  '*The  suit 
I’m  wearing  is  one  that  I  wore  years 
ago  in  college,  but  I’ve  taken  care 
of  it  and  it’s  still  presentable.”  If  I 
expect  my  students  to  become  con¬ 
scious  of  their  clothing,  I  as  a  teacher 
should  be  clodung  conscious  too. 
I’m  sure  that  all  of  you  can  recall 
teachers  in  your  own  high  school  or 
college  who  appeared  every  day  in 
the  same  suit.  Even  if  a  teacher’s 
wardrobe  is  small,  he  can  change  his 
attire  from  one  day  to  the  next. 

My  students  tdl  me  they  enjoy 
using  the  classroom  mirrors,  which 
have  enabled  them  to  take  a  look  at 
themselves  as  other  people  see  diem. 
I  stress  that  the  mirrors  are  intended 
as  an  aid  to  personality  development, 
not  as  “beauty  parlor  equipment.” 


•  Research  has  proved  that  FORKNER  ALPHABET  SHORTHAND  b  meeting  the 
needs  of  hundreds  of  students  both  in  personal  note  taking  and  on  the  job.  Eight 
years  of  experience  with  this  system  in  several  major  cities,  in  high  school  classes, 
adult  classes  and  in  colleges  have  shown  that  FORKNER  ALPHABET  SHORTHAND 
meets  the  tests  of  business,  civil  service  and  personal  use. 

•  A  recent  research  study  conducted  by  the  world’s  largest  high  school  that  involved 
over  500  FORKNER  ALPHABET  SHORTHAND  students  has  shown  that  FORK. 
NER  ALPHABET  SHORTHAND  can  be  learned  two  and  a  half  times  as  quickly 
as  traditional  systems.  This  study  also  shows  that  these  500  students  profited  greatly 
from  the  system,  that  they  enjoyed  learning  it,  and  (hat  they  are  using  it  with 
efficiency  and  satisfaction  on  the  job  and  for  personal  note  taking. 

•  FORKNEIR  ALPHABET  SHORTHAND  is  the  answer  for  the  Business  Depart¬ 
ment  that  wants  to  ofier  a  one-semester  day  or  evening  class  of  personal  note  taking 
or  a  two-semester  vocational  shorthand  class. 

Send  conpon  for  information  and  for  details  on  the  FBEE  home-study 
coarse  for  teachers  that  can  be  completed  in  a  few  hours. 


FORKNER  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 

106  Momingside  Drive,  New  York  27,  New  Yoih 

Please  send  me  complete  information  about  FORKNER  AIPHABET  SHORTHAND 
and  especiaUy  about  your  offer  of  the  FREE  home-study  course  for  teachers. 


Name. 


CXI-OPERAITVENESS.  Record¬ 
keeping  dasses  should  be  conducted 
in  a  friendly  atmosphere,  widi  every 
student  working  for  the  betterment  of 
himself  and  his  dassmates.  I  believe 
I’ve  been  successful  in  devdoping 
dtis  type  of  atmosphere  by  stressing 
co-operative  work  in  all  recordkeep¬ 
ing  projects.  If  the  faster  students 
finish  their  assignments  ahtmd  of 
time,  they  ask  to  help  other  students 
in  the  dass.  Students  who  are  slower 
in  doing  their  assignments  will  ask 
me  for  help  or  for  permission  to  work 
with  someone  else.  I  emphasize  that 
no  question  is  silly  or  stupid  and 
that  we  are  all  working  together  to 
improve  ourselves.  Ckrurtesy  and  tact 
pervade  every  dass  activity. 


School 


AddrcM 


UP  GOES 

EFFICIENCY 

in  classroom  or  office! 


An  atmosphere  in  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  student  progressively  feels  a 
sense  of  isolation  and  pressure  tends 
to  stifle  gocxl  personality  devdopment. 
Students  who  do  not  understand  an 
assignment  are  embarrassed  to  ask 
for  help  for  fear  that  they  will  be 
considered  stupid.  A  spirit  of  team¬ 
work  (jan  alleviate  or  completely  over¬ 
come  this  feeling  of  embarrassment. 

I  fed  proud  when  a  student  re¬ 
marks,  “In  this  recordkeeping  class, 
each  student  is  treated  with  courtesy 
and  respect  and  gives  (x>urtesy  and 
respect  in  return.”  And  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  these  attitudes,  as  well  as 
the  activities  I’ve  described,  can’t 
be  intrcxluced  into  other  business 
classes. 


CLEAR-yiEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  all  sizes  and  types 

of  top-bound  books 

J  MIIvvm  cy*  (train,  twraion)  premotai  accuracy, 

J  t^'**;**  11"  X  1"  liMi  1h(  oil  dodu,  provMM  for 
oaty  (torogo 

/  Two  oonvoniont  groovot  for  pom  or  pondh 
J  Will  not  "walk"  off  dock 

J  Altroctivo  colort  (nroon,  bronM,  Wory,  motolltc 
oroy,  pa(tol  yoilow) 

J  Smo^  (urfoeot  provMo  cosy  doonbig  and  (tar* 
moniouc  oppooronco 

/  Cendructod  of  long-lotting,  rein  for  cod  kigli- 
impoct  polyttyrono  piattic 

PRicn 

1-11  Ccpykcik  Moldori  .  $2.00  ooch 

12-40  Copybook  HoMort .  1.7$  ooch 

«9-H  Copybook  HoMon  .  l.fO  oocb 

t!  and  oMto  . .  1.S0  oocb 

Fricoo  F.O.B.  Son  Dingo,  Cnllfomlo 

CLiAR-VIEW  COMPANY 

Oop*.  XX17  Pom  St..  Son  DIogo  4,  CoM. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


COHUe*iUon 


WHERE 


Salt  Lake  City 

Portland 

Traverse  City 

Casper 

Memphis 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Charlestcm 

Grand  Forks 

Baltimore 

Burlington 

Manchester 

St.  Paul 

Denver 

Wilmington 

Corpus  Christi 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Albuquerque 

Fort  Wayne 

Providence 

Knoxville 

Miami  Beach, 


1  Utah  Education  Association 

5- 7  Maine  Teachers  Association 

6- 7  Michigan  Education  Assn. 

6-7  Wyoming  Education  Assn. 

6- 7  Tennessee  Educ.  Assn.  (Western  Section) 

7- 8  Illinois  Business  Schools  Assn. 

8  Annual  Bus.  Ed.  Conference,  U.  of  Detroit 

12- 14  West  Vibginia  Education  Assn. 

13- 14  Maryland  State  Teachers  Assn. 

19- 21  North  Dakota  Educ.  Assn. 

20- 21  Vermont  State  Teachers  Assn. 

20-21  New  Hampshire  State  Tchr.  Assn. 

20-21  Minnesota  Educ.  Assn. 

20-21  Colorado  Educ.  Assn. 

20-21  Delaware  State  E^ducation  Assn. 

20-22  Texas  Business  Educ.  Assn. 

22  Catholic  BEA  (Regional) 

26- 28  New  Mexico  Ekiuc.  Assn. 

27  Indiana  BTA  (Bus.  Exluc.  Secticm) 

27- 28  Rhode  Island  Inst,  of  Instruction 
27-28  Tennessee  Elduc.  Assn 

27-29  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  AND  CON- 
FERENCE  of  BUS.  SCHOOLS 


To  be  eligible 


A.W.Faber 

£easERS7XK« 


Tb*  originol  gray  aroMr  point 
— olwoyt  botl  for  orating. 


pencil- shaped 
white- polished 
beauty  that 
opens  the  door 
to  Typing 
Perfection 
without 
SLOPPY 
STRIKEOVERS. 


Americana 

Hotel 

Midland 

Hattiesburg 


28-29  West  Texas  Bus.  Educ.  Assn, 
29  Mississippi  Bus.  EkJuc.  Assn. 


1-4  Virginia  Teachers  Association 

1- 4  Virginia  Education  Association 

2- 4  Arkansas  State  Tchr.  Assn. 

2- 4  Missouri  State  Tchr.  Assn. 

3- 4  Wisconsin  Ekluc.  Assn. 

3- 5  Iowa  State  Educ.  Assn. 

4  Arizona  Business  Ekiucation  Assn. 

4- 5  Tri-State  Business  Educaticni  Assn. 

5  California  BEA  (Northern  Section) 
9-12  New  Jersey  Eklucation  Assn. 

12  Eastern  Washington  BEA 
18-19  Catholic  BEA  (Southern  Unit) 

19  Catholic  BEA  (Midwest  Unit) 

19  New  England  BEIA 
19  Long  Island  Bus.  Ed.  Chairmen 
21-23  Louisiana  Teachers  Assn. 

23-26  SOUTHERN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Richmond 
Richmond 
Little  Rock 
Kansas  City 
Milwaukee 
Des  Moines 
Phoenix 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Chico 

Atlantic  City 
Cheney 
Houston 
Chicago 

Northboro,  Mass. 
Massapequa 
Baton  Rouge 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Biltmore  Elxh. 
HaU 

Shreveport,  La. 


7099B  with  brush  20c.  7099  with¬ 
out  brush  10c.  Insist  on  tho 
oriiinnl  and  ganuing  ErasarStik 
with  tha  rafistarad  trada  mark. 


SAPHIR  HAND 
SHARPENER 

work*  like  magic. 
Give*  you  the  correct 
point  on  your 
EraaerStik — then  atop* 
sharpening. 

If  you  use 
one,  you  need 
the  other.  Ask 
your  Stationer. 


24-26  Southwest  Private  Schools  Assn, 


5-9  American  Vocational  Assn. 

11-13  New  York  Assn,  of  Sec.  Sch.  Principals 

27- 29  NATIONAL  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 

ASSOCIATION 

28- 29  Pennsylvania  Educ.  Assn. 


Los  Angeles 

Syracuse 

Chicago 

Palmer  House 
Harrisburg 


AoWoFaber-Costelf 
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A.W.Faber  SR^isERSn/cCAiLiwgqD  u.sa.  7099 


THIS  CASE  C0N1AINS 18  CAREERS! 


Radio,  tv  and  other  career  training  materials  are  in 
the  Dictaphone  training  kit.  With  it,  you  can  give 
students  enough  secretarial  training  in  one  se¬ 
mester  to  enable  them  to  step  into  demanding  positions 
in  broadcasting  and  17  other  fields  and  do  a  good  job. 

Class  sessions  equal  on-the-job  training  because  all 
work  is  done  using  the  new  Dictaphone  TIME-MASTER* 
transcribing  machine  and  Dictabelt*  records— the 
dictating  system  most  widely  used  in  business  today. 
A  200-page  textbook  contains  specialized  vocabularies 
and  other  background  information,  examples  of  typical 
correspondence  and  a  work  schedule. 

Eighteen  Dictabelts  provide  all  the  practice  mate¬ 
rials  you  need.  One  is  on  radio  and  TV:  the  others  are 
on  a  variety  of  professions  and  industries  such  as  law, 
medicine,  advertising,  publishing  and  government. 


YOU  CAN  RENT  all  of  the  equipment  and  teaching  aids 
needed  to  train  15  students  in  one  Dictaphone  course 
unit.  With  it,  you  get  full  service  on  the  TIME-MASTER 
transcribing  machine. 
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TEhCHeRs  On  a  mERr^-Go-ROuMD 

We  take  courses  to  “earn”  increments  and  salary  differentials — 
but  do  extra  credits  improve  our  teaching?  Let’s  end  this  nonsense 
and  turn  crowded  college  classrooms  over  to  the  youngsters 


DOROTHY  H.  SCHWARTZ 

Christopher  Columbus  H.  S.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

All  the  statements  aW 

a  shortage  of  college  classrooms 
and  teachers  include  a  prophecy  that 
the  shortage  will  grow  worse.  This 
is  not  surprising.  A  rising  birth  rate 
has  its  attendant  educational  pres¬ 
sures.  Nevertheless,  large  numbers  of 
public  school  teachers  are  themselves 
partly  responsible  for  creating  this 
shortage— by  occupying  college  class¬ 
rooms  unnecessarily.  Not  only  will 
they  continue  to  occupy  these  class¬ 
rooms  unnecessarily,  they  will  do  so 
in  increasing  numbers.  We  may  reach 
the  point  where  public  schod  teach¬ 
ers  will  prevent  some  of  the  rising 
generation  from  getting  a  college 
education— and  prevent  future  teach¬ 
ers  from  being  trained  I 

Public  school  teachers  are  helpless 
to  stop  this.  They  cannot  merely  re¬ 
move  themselves  from  these  class¬ 
rooms,  because  they  are  forced  to  be 
there  by  regulations.  During  the  long 
years  it  takes  these  teachers  to  reach 
maximum  salary,  each  step  must  be 
"earned”  by  attending  courses. 

The  requirement  of  "qualifying  for” 
or  "earning”  the  next  salary  step  is 
out-of-date,  an  anachronism.  A  long 
while  ago,  many  teachers  had  little 
education  beyond  high  school,  and 
few  held  degrees.  A  natural,  easy, 
and  proper  device  to  encourage  rais¬ 
ing  the  educational  standard  of 
teachers  was  to  require  further  aca¬ 
demic  training.  Such  worthy  endeavor 
was  rewarded  with  advancement  to 


the  next  step  in  the  salary  scale,  until 
the  maximum  salary  was  reached. 
Non-attendance  meant  no  next  salary 
increase. 

Today,  however,  when  the  bacca¬ 
laureate  for  public  school  teaching  is 
taken  for  granted  —  when,  indeed, 
some  students  acquire  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  before  teaching  at  all— the  origi¬ 
nally  envisioned  end  has,  practically 
imobserved  and  certainly  unacknowl¬ 
edged,  Become  a  reality.  Yet  yearly 
increments  continue  to  be  granted 
almost  solely  on  the  basis  of  sustained 
course-taking. 

At  a  crucial  moment  in  college  en¬ 
rollment,  then,  many  well-qualified 
public  school  teachers  are  sitting  in 
college  classrooms  merely  to  "earn” 
their  next  salary  increases. 

Let’s  Change  Regulations 

We  can  change  the  regulations, 
which  are  outmoded  and  outdated 
anyway,  and  free  many  college  class¬ 
rooms  and  teachers  to  educate  the 
rising  generation.  It  can  be  done— by 
permitting  the  permanent  teaching 
certificate  and  the  attainment  of 
teaching  tenure  to  mark  the  end  of 
required  further  education  of  public 
school  teachers. 

Eliminating  the  requirement  for 
“earning”  the  yearly  increment  is, 
however,  but  a  half  step— and  a  short 
one,  at  that.  The  salary  schedule  it¬ 
self  must  be  revised  before  any  relief 
will  be  visible.  Teachers  frequently 
take  more  courses  than  the  yearly 
requirements  call  for;  and  they  do 
this  because  of  the  salary  schedule. 


which  is  more  complex  than  may  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  surface.  Here,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  the  current  salary  schedule 
for  New  York  City  teachers; 

WHk  first  WHk  SMoafi 
differential  differ  mtlal 
($400>  added  (fiSOO)  added 
far  SO  senaes"  far  60  seaaaa* 
ter  hanrs  ter  kaors 

Base  salary  beyand  baeea*  beyand  baeea* 
(baccalaureate  laureate  ar  laureate  ar 

ar  aqufralent)  equlralent^  equivalent** 


1st  yr. 

$4,500 

$4,900 

$5,300 

2nd  yr. 

4,500 

4,900 

5300 

3rd  yr. 

4,740 

5,140 

5,540 

4th  yr. 

4,960 

5,360 

5,760 

5th  yr. 

5,180 

5,580 

5,980 

6th  yr. 

5,400 

5,800 

6,200 

7th  yr. 

5,620 

6,020 

6,420 

8th  yr. 

5,840 

6,240 

6,640 

9th  yr. 

6,060 

6,460 

6,860 

10th  yr. 

6,428 

6,828 

7,228 

11th  yr. 

6,796 

7,196 

7,596 

12th  yr. 

7,164 

7,564 

7,964 

13th  yr. 

7,532 

7,932 

8,332 

14th  yr. 

7,900 

8,300 

8,700 

•  This  schedule  represents  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  master’s  degree. 

••  This  schedule  represents  requirements 
just  short  of  those  for  the  doctoral 
degree. 

Observe  that  all  teachers  must 
have  the  equivalent  of  a  bachelor’s 
degree  (and,  really,  many  must  have 
the  equivalent  of  the  master’s  de¬ 
gree).  Yet  no  teacher  is  required  to 
reach  the  second  differential— which 
means  that  no  course  taken  in  order 
to  "earn”  the  second  $400  is  essential 
to  teaching. 

For  additional  proof  that  these 
courses  are  not  essential,  here  is  the 
coup  de  grace:  When  the  single- 
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TEACHERS  ON  A  MERRY-GO-ROUND  (continued) 


salary  schedule*  was  adopted  in  New 
York  City  in  1947,  teachers  already 
appointed  were  automatically  granted 
the  first  differential  without  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  “earning”  it.  Nobody  has 
intimated  that  Aey  are  inferior  or 
madequate  teachers  simply  because 
they  did  not  have  to  take  more 
courses.  By  the  same  token,  nobody 
has  intimated  that  post-1947  ap¬ 
pointees  are  automatically  totally 
adequate,  even  superior,  teachers 
simply  because  they  did,  or  do,  take 
courses.  The  same  situation  exactly 
holds  true  for  the  second  differential, 
adopted  ten  years  later! 

Not  only,  then,  are  these  courses 
not  at  all  essential  to  public  school 
teaching,  but  any  value  Aey  may 
have  is  merely  incidental.  Teachers 
take  courses  because  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  do  so  in  order  to  “earn"  the 
next  salary  step;  and  tiiey  then  take 
more  courses  than  they  are  required 
to  take  because  only  in  this  way  does 
the  salary  schedule  permit  them  to 
earn  additional  money.  (In  the  1958- 
59  school  year,  6,770  New  York  City 
teachers  qualified  for  $400  salary 
differentials.)  Surely  this  is  a  shock¬ 
ingly  cynical  approach  to  education 
and  particularly  unworthy  of  die  edu¬ 
cational  system  itself. 

(Lest  it  be  suggested  that  diese 
are  unnecessarily  harsh  and  possibly 
imaginative  conclusions,  let  us,  by  aU 
means,  look  at  die  facts  for  New 
York  City.  Fact  1:  For  the  four  years 
preceding  the  establishment  of  the 
seccaid  differential,  enrolment  in  in- 
service  training  courses  varied  from 
12,350  to  12,967.  Fact  2:  The  second 


•  Since  the  schedule  as  presented  dis- 
tinedy  shows  three  salary  schedules,  the 
phrase  “sinfde-salary  schedule”  may  be 
confusing  to  the  uninitiated.  Before 
1947,  New  York  City  teachers  on  the 
elementary,  junior  hi(^  and  senior  high 
levels  were  paid  at  different  rates. 
“Single  salary”  refers  to  the  fact  that  all 
pubhc  school  teachers  are  now  paid  at 
the  same  rate,  depending  on  years  of 
.service,  regardless  of  die  level  at  which 
they  teadi.  This  is  now  almost  uni¬ 
versal  in  the  United  States.  (In  New 
York  City,  incidentally,  the  Hi^  School 
Teachers  Association  is  trying  to  break 
the  single-salary  schedule  and  is  asking 
a  range  of  $6,000-12,000  for  hi^  school 
teachers.  These  efforts  have  prompted 
an  associate  superintendent  to  warn 
elementary  school  teachers  to  get  their 
master's  degrees— so  they  won’t  be 
“left  behind”  in  dieir  own  struggle  for 
higher  salaries.) 


differential  was  established  as  of 
July  1,  1957.  Fact  3:  In  the  1957-58 
schcxil  year,  enrollment  in  in-service 
courses  rose  to  a  phenomenal  24,761; 
in  1958-59,  to  24,965.  If  this  is  not  a 
clear  example  of  cause  and  effect,  we 
shall  never  see  one!  Note,  however. 
Fact  4:  New  Y(M-k  City’s  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  In-Service  Training,  in 
her  last  annual  report,  gratuitously 
commented  that  the  motive  of  the 
Bureau  in  providing  courses  was  a 
“drive  for  quality,”  although  she  did 
not  pretend  to  know  the  motives  of 
the  teacher-students  —  indicating  un¬ 
mistakably  her  recognition  that  teach¬ 
ers  were  not  driving  for  “quality.” 
And,  finally.  Fact  5:  'These  figures 
cover  in-service  courses  only.  Nobody 
can  estimate  the  coiu^  enrollments 
of  New  York  City  teachers  in  local 
public  and  private  institutions  of 
higher  learning  through  the  year  and, 
during  the  summer,  throughout  the 
country.) 

Teachers  Block  Students 

Moreover,  the  number  of  new 
teachers  is  rising  rapidly;  these,  in 
turn,  will  be  forced  by  yearly  incre¬ 
ment  requirements  (and  furdier  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  salary  schedule)  to 
occupy  more  and  more  college  dass- 
fooms  and  teachers.  The  effects  are 
cumulative— they  may  also  be  cata¬ 
strophic  to  the  rising  generation,  who 
increasingly  wiD  be  crowded  out  by 
their  own  teachers! 

And  this,  in  its  own  turn— and  here 
we  complete  our  stupefying  circle- 
will  prevent  oiur  preparing  more  of 
the  rising  generation  to  fill  die  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  teaching  vacan¬ 
cies! 

But  let  us  leave  diis  madness  and 
look  at  some  other  effects. 

Many  public  school  teachers*  sala¬ 
ries  will  be  increased  without  raising 
their  actual  revenue  one  cent.  Their 
take-home  pay  will  be  increased  by 
no  more  than  the  amount  it  now  costs 
them  to  take  these  courses. 

This  can  turn  out  to  be  a  sum 
W(Mth  mentioning.  Let  me  illustrate 
with  my  own  case.  My  net  salary  in 
the  1958-59  school  year  rose  exactly 
$97.74.  'The  cost  of  a  2-credit,  30- 
hour  course  at  a  local  private  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  learning  is  $70  (for 
a  3-credit  course,  $105)  plus  regis¬ 
tration  fee,  plus  books,  plus  transp(»:- 
tation,  plus  a  meal  if  the  hour  of  the 


course  requires  it.  Obviously  the  salary 
increase  (which  I  had  not  yet 
earned)  would  not  even  meet  Ae 
cost  of  the  course;  yet  I  must  take 
such  a  course  every  year  if  I  wish  to 
reach  maximum  salary.  No  wonder 
so  many  teachers  hold  second  fobs. 

By  eliminating  unnecessary  course¬ 
taking,  then,  we  have  awarded  a 
pay  increase  not  automatically  wiped 
out  by  a  "qualifying”  requirement. 

(Such  courses  may,  of  course,  be 
taken  under  “in-service”  training, 
without  tuition  fee;  and  such  training 
was  originally  instituted  because  of 
the  financial  burden  on  individual 
teachers.  But  die  school  system  must 
be  large  enough  to  support  in-service 
training,  and  many  are  not.  And  in- 
service  training  may  not  be  entirely 
satisfactory  in  odier  ways;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  if  the  teacher  would  like  to 
possess  a  higher  degree  after  all  the 
course-taking,  this  is  not  granted.  In 
such  instances,  die  teacher’s  only 
solution  lies  in  die  orthodox  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning.) 

Elimination  of  unnecessary  courses 
will  gready  improve  teacher  morale. 
Teachers  fulfiU  their  part  of  die  bar¬ 
gain  for  employment  by  preparing 
diemselves  for  and  meeting  certifica¬ 
tion  requirements.  'The  salary  sched¬ 
ule,  the  public’s  part  of  die  bargain, 
is  not  fulfilled  so  automatically.  Why 
are  increases  not  a  matter  of  right 
instead  of  “qualification’?  Why 
should  salary  schedules  hide  “jokers’? 

Morale  may  be  affected  in  other 
ways,  too.  Look  at  my  case  again.  In 
the  1958-59  school  year,  two  articles 
that  I  wrote  were  published  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  magazine;  I  served  on  die 
executive  boards  of  two  professional 
organizations,  editing  a  newsletter 
for  one  and  giving  a  teaching  demon¬ 
stration  for  the  other;  I  worked  with 
a  student  teacher  for  a  semester;  I 
attended  several  conventions.  Even 
so,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  I 
had  not  yet  “earned”  the  next  salarv 
increment  —  I  was  still  faced  widi 
course  credits  to  be  accumulated. 

'These  professional  activities  in 
which  I  had  engaged  were  highly 
desirable,  if  one  can  believe  the  pro¬ 
fessional  texts  (in  fact,  colleges  some¬ 
times  insist  that  their  professional 
staffs  engage  in  them).  Yet  diey 
coimted  for  absolutely  nothing  for 
public  school  salary  increment.  De¬ 
structive  of  morale,  is  it  not? 
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TEACHERS  ARE  NOT  THE  ONLY  VICTIMS  of  “credititis"  within 
the  educational  system.  In  August  of  this  year,  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  revealed  discontent  among  school  secre¬ 
taries  in  New  York  City.  These  secretaries  had  been  granted  a 
$200  salary  differential,  but  only  on  condition  that  they  have 
90  credits  in  addition  to  those  required  at  the  time  of  licensing. 
The  present  licensing  requirement  of  30  college  credits  would 
mean  a  total  of  120  credits  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  salary 
differential;  however,  school  secretaries  who  were  appointed 
when  60  credits  were  required  for  licensing  complain  that  they 
will  now  be  required  to  pile  up  a  total  of  150  credits  for  the 
differential — in  other  words,  they  will  have  wasted  30  college 
credits. 

And  there's  still  another  facet  to  this  matter.  Last  spring, 
the  New  York  County  investigation  of  ghost  writers  revealed 
what  is  probably  the  ultimate  (at  least  one  hopes  so)  in  "crediti- 
tis.”  Here  is  an  excerpt  from  the  grand  jury  panel’s  report  on 
the  ghostwriting  of  theses  and  term  papers:  "So  important  are 
the  letters  B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  in  the  enhancement  of  social 
prestige,  in  the  attainment  of  more  desirable  employment,  and 
in  the  securing  of  additional  monetary  advantage  in  the  academic 
and  business  worlds  that  students,  the  evidence  shows,  have 
resorted  to  unethical,  immoral,  and  illegal  means  in  order  to 
achieve  their  purposes." 


At  the  same  time,  the  salary 
schedule  itself  is  not  inviolable;  I 
know  of  at  least  one  school  system 
that  will  not  permit  the  teacher  to 
begin  to  “count  credits”  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  differential  until  the  master’s  de¬ 
gree  itself  has  been  awarded!  That 
the  schedule  may  be  manipulatable 
merely  bears  out  the  suspicion  that 
it  is  only  a  convenient  and  fairly  me¬ 
chanical  method  of  paying  some 
teachers  more  and  some  less. 

There  is  no  certain  way  of  know¬ 
ing  how  many  teachers  leave  public 
school  teaching  because  of  die 
merry-go-round  of  required  courses 
—courses  that  are  not  necessary  to 
their  teaching,  that  effectively  wipe 
out  the  salary  increases  they  so  con¬ 
scientiously  “earn,”  that  deprive  them 
of  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  other 
professional  and  community  affairs, 
and  that  interfere  with  dieir  regular 
preparation  for  teaching  their  own 
classes.  A  recent  figure  on  national 
teacher  turnover  put  the  rate  at  10.9 
per  cent.  This  figure  can  obviously  be 
reduced. 

These  are  some  of  the  basic  rea¬ 
sons  for  stopping  the  teacher  merry- 
go-rotmd;  but  several  subsidiary 
questions  must  be  explored  and  an¬ 


swered  before  action  will  be  taken. 

Do  required  courses  measure  the 
growdi  and  worth  of  teachers?  Can 
they  be  so  used?  Of  course  not.  Re¬ 
quired  courses  measure  only  the 
ability  of  teachers  to  continue  attend¬ 
ing  classes  other  than  their  own. 
Only  the  process  of  teaching  itself 
measures  the  growth  and  worth  of 
teachers— and  even  diis  point  of  view 
is  often  contested. 

Do  required  courses  raise  the  edu¬ 
cational  level  of  teachers?  They  did, 
as  we  saw  earlier,  when  many  teach¬ 
ers  had  little  hi^er  education.  As 
certification  requirements  rose,  how¬ 
ever,  the  influence  of  required 
courses  in  raising  standards  declined. 
This  influence  is  now  a  mockery  of 
its  former  self,  having  slowly  but  cer¬ 
tainly  lost  purpose. 

We  can  easily  demonstrate  this  by 
examining  die  reaction  of  teachers  to 
courses.  After  “shopping  around”  for 
courses  given  at  a  time  and  place 
convenient  for  them  (indeed,  the 
bulletin  of  a  famous  educational  in¬ 
stitution  lists  offerings  first  by  day 
and  hour  and  only  then  by  depart¬ 
ment!),  Aey  may  decide  (1)  to 
avoid  serious  subjects  and  take  such 
courses  as  painting  Chinese  water 


lilies  or  leathercraft,  where  one  may 
learn  to  plait  neatly  leather  leashes 
for  dogs;  (2)  not  to  “waste*  the 
course  but  to  prepare  far  promotional 
opportunities  (which  do  not  and  can¬ 
not  exist  for  all  the  course-takers); 
or  (3)  to  go  on  to  higher  degrees,  on 
die  general  theory  that  one  may  as 
well  go  “whole  hog.” 

Now,  when  teachers  deliberately 
and  successfully  evade  any  but 
"extracurricular”  subjects  or  prepare 
for  promotion,  their  educational  level 
as  teachers  has  certainly  not  been 
raised. 

The  educational  level  of  doctoral 
candidates,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
imdoubtedly  been  raised— only  there 
is  almost  universal  doubt  that  a  doc¬ 
torate  in  and  of  itself  confers  on  its 
possessor  superior  teaching  abilities. 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  those  prepar¬ 
ing  for  promotion,  teachers  are  only 
encouraged  to  leave  die  classroom, 
where  diey  are  needed.  A  nearby 
school  district,  indeed,  automatically 
moves  to  duties  other  than  teaching 
those  blessed  with  doctoral  degrees. 
Raising  the  educational  level  of 
teachers  can,  then,  result  in  die 
movement  of  teachers  out  of  the 
classroom. 

Now  look  at  this:  In  many  school 
systems,  including  that  of  New  York 
City,  any  successfully  completed 
graduate  course  for  which  a  student 
receives  credit  is  acceptable  for  in¬ 
crement  purposes.  Thus,  universities 
become  the  automatic  arbiters  of 
course  acceptability— and  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  appear  to  have  abdicated 
some  of  their  powers  and  privileges. 
Up  to  a  point,  this,  doubdess,  is  legiti¬ 
mate  and  sound;  local  administrations 
have  more  than  enough  to  contend 
with.  Just  the  same,  have  universities 
altogether  adequately  sustained  their 
high  and  serious  purpose  when  diey 
offer  to  teach  one  to  play  tennis  or 
to  plait  leather  leashes?  Universities 
are  no  doubt  “meeting  die  expressed 
needs”  of  their  students,  as  the  com¬ 
mon  educational  saying  goes— but  for 
graduate  course  credit? 

This  is  not  intended  to  cast  asper¬ 
sions  on  universities.  On  die  con¬ 
trary,  they  themselves  are  victims 
and  creatures  of  circumstance. 
Teachers  of  physical  education  will 
need  to  learn  to  play  tennis,  and 
teachers  of  vocational  education  will 
{Continued  at  bottom  of  page  42) 
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If  she  had  been  encouraged 
by  her  high  school  business  teacher 
to  go  on  to  business  college, 
this  girl  would  be  able  to  qualify 
for  the  kind  of  job  she  wants. 

Let's  abandon  our  defensive  attitude 
toward  private  business  schools 


The 

Business 

College 


How  can  we  help  them  before  they 
reach  this  point? 

I  am  going  to  make  some  sugges¬ 
tions  that  may  shock  many  high  school 
business  teachers.  I  am  a  business 
teacher  too,  and  I  think  that. we,  as 
high  school  people,  should^  take  a 
closer  look  at  the  importance. of  the 
private  business  college— a  school  that 
supplements  rather  than  conflicts  with 
the  high  school. 

High  school  French  teachers  do  not, 
I  am  sure,  believe  that  their  students 
must  be  able  to  obtain  jobs  as  inter¬ 
preters  upon  graduation*.  High  school 
history  teachers  do  not  believe  that 
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Elmwood  Park  (111.)  High  School 


guidance?  Any  of  these,  and  others, 
could  be  the  answer  to  the  alarming 
dropout  rate  in  colleges.  It  is  my 
opinion,  however,  that  although  the 
college  dropout  rate  is  a  big  problem, 
there  is  a  bigger  problem  related  to  it— 
what  happens  to  those  who  drop  out? 

As  a  result  of  their  impleasant 
experience  in  either  leaving  college 
by  their  own  volition  or  being 
dropped,  these  students  are  often 
“soured”  on  further  educatirai.  Tbey 
tend  to  obtain  a  position  beneath 
their  intellectual  _  ability  and  remain 
in  this  position  imtil  they  no  longer 
are  able  to  use  their  inherent  abilities. 


Business  teachers,  guidance 

counselors,  principals,  and  par¬ 
ents  must  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
college  is  not  the  best  answer  for 
every  student— nor  is  immediate  em¬ 
ployment  the  best  answer  in  every 
case  for  those  students  not  going  on 
to  college. 

As  many  as  40  per  cent  of  the 
students  entering  college  drop  out 
during  the  first  year.  Why?  Is  it  a 
lack  of  ability^  a  lack  of  interest,  a 
lack  of  money,  or  is  it  lack  of  proper 
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their  students  are  qualified  to  become 
historians.  High  school  mathematics 
teachers  do  not  believe  that  their  stu¬ 
dents  are  qualified  mathematicians. 

None  of  the  other  subject  teachers 
in  high  school  feel  that  their  area 
is  the  final  step  in  the  education  of 
the  student.  The  people  in  these  areas 
do  not  feel  they  must  defend  them¬ 
selves  if  their  students  are  not  quali¬ 
fied  to  enter  a  specific  field  immediate¬ 
ly  upon  graduation. 

Why  then  do  so  many  business 
teachers  feel  that  to  recommend  a 
business  college  is  to  suggest  that 
they  have  not  done  a  good  job  of 
teaching? 

I  believe  we  business  teachers  are 
doing  a  remarkable  job  despite  large 
class  enrollments,  extra-curricular 
duties,  lack  of  student  interest  in 
many  cases,  improper  placement  of 
students,  etc.  J  would  not  hesitate  to 
admit,  however,  that  many  of  my 
students  could  benefit  greatly  from  the 
advantages  of  a  private  business  col¬ 
lege. 

Many  persons  have  the  erroneous 
belief  that  business  colleges  are  third- 
floor  walkup  schools  that  have  but  one 
interest— getting  the  enrollee’s  money. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

In  an  effort  to  find  out  exactly 
what  business  colleges  are  and  what 
they  have  to  offer  our  students,  I 
sent  a  detailed  eight-page  question¬ 
naire  to  30  member  schools  of  the 
Illinois  Business  Schools  Association. 
Replies  were  received  from  19,  ap¬ 
proximately  two-thirds  of  the  schools 
c'ontacted.  I  think  that  the  two-thirds 
response  is  indicative  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  attitude  taken  by  business  col¬ 
leges  in  endeavoring  to  gain  their 
rightful  place  in  the  education  of 
youth. 

Of  the  schools  taking  part  in  my 
survey,  one  has  been  operating  for 
less  than  5  yeai's,  one  between  5  and 
10  years,  five  between  10  and  25 
years,  two  between  26  and  50,  and 
ten  between  51  and  105  years.  (The 
one  school  in  existence  less  than  5 
years  was  founded  to  meet  a  special 
need  created  by  automation.) 

How  could  a  business  school  be 
in  operation  for  so  many  years  with¬ 
out  performing  a  useful  and  valuable 
service  to  those  who  enroll?  I  would 
say,  emphatically,  that  the  business 
schools  are  very  definitely  established 
schools. 

Business  schools  seem  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  attractive  appearance.  Out  of 


the  19  schools,  13  had  remodeled  since 
1958.  The  schools  in  the  study  have 
between  three  and  eleven  teaching 
rooms,  with  eight  or  nine  being  typ¬ 
ical. 

Equipment  owned  by  business 
schools  is  varied.  All  schools  reported 
at  least  one  electric  typewriter.  About 
half  had  five  or  more  electrics  and 
three  schools  had  twenty  or  more. 

Sixteen  schools  reported  that  their 
typewriters  were  five  or  fewer  years 
old  and  many  reported  machines 
under  two  years  old.  Other  equipment 
owned  by  the  schools  is  an  average  of 
about  five  years  old. 

In  the  19  schools  contacted,  81 
full-time  and  75  part-time  teachers 
were  represented.  Of  the  81  full-time 
teachers,  43  were  listed  with  degrees 
ranging  from  bachelor  to  doctor.  Many 
of  the  others  may  also  have  degrees, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  determine  from 
the  questionnaire  whether  their  col¬ 
lege  training  had  culminated  in  de¬ 
grees. 

It  must  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  absence  of  a  degree  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  business 
school  teacher  would  be  a  poorer 
teacher.  Ten  years  of  practical  busi¬ 
ness  experience  may  serve  as  adequate 
preparation  for  business  teaching. 

Practical  Background 

The  backgroiHids  of  business  school 
personnel  indicate  a  wide  range  of 
experience,  including  managerial, 
court  reporting,  secretarial,  adminis¬ 
trative,  sales,  cost  accounting  and 
budgetary  control,  executive  secretar¬ 
ial,  and  CPA.  The  wealth  of  practical 
information  that  can  be  brought  into 
the  classroom  from  these  varied  back¬ 
grounds  is  immeasurable. 

Every  busimss  college  replying  re¬ 
commended  that  its  teachers  join  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations.  The  Natirmal 
Business  Teachers  Association  was  the 
one  most  frequently  mentioned. 

Another  indication  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  attitude  of  the  business  school  is 
its  recommendation  that  staff  members 
attend  professional  meetings  and  con¬ 
ventions.  All  19  schools  made  this  re- 
c'ommendation  and  17  reimbursed 
their  members  for  some  if  not  all  of 
their  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
meeting. 

It  may  be  surprising  to  you  to 
learn  that  the  typical  business  school 
of  t(xlay  does  not  accept  just  anyone 
willing  to  pay  tuition.  Most  schools 
require  a  high  school  diploma  or  the 
equivalent  G.E.D.  test  for  regular 


status  as  a  student.  Additional  reasons 
for  deeming  students  unacceptable 
were  poor  personality  traits,  low  high 
school  scholarship  record,  physical 
handicaps  (some  schools,  however, 
pride  themselves  on  being  able  to 
help  the  physically  handicapped), 
low  I.Q.,  lack  of  interest,  truant 
record  in  high  school,  poor  attitudes, 
and  many  others. 

The  feeling  in  regard  to  accepting 
students  seems  to  be  summed  up  in 
the  statement  of  one  business  school 
director:  “Each  graduate  represents 
us— makes  or  breaks  our  reputation 
with  some  employer.  We  enroll  only 
those  we  believe  we  can  honestly 
train— and  place.” 

Another  school,  which  requires 
applicants  to  take  an  aptitude  test 
for  specialized  data-processing  train¬ 
ing,  reports  that  thirty  to  forty  per 
cent  of  the  applicants  fail  to  pass  and 
are  refused  admission.  Any  business 
that  will  turn  away  profit  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  applicant  must  certain¬ 
ly  gain  the  respect  of  the  public. 

Almost  half  of  the  schools  reported 
that  their  average  student  was  in  the 
twenty-one  to  thirty-five  year  age 
bracket.  I  believe  that  this  is  extremely 
imfortunate.  True,  this  age  group 
most  certainly  benefits  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  school  education,  but  the  students 
who  would  benefit  most  are  those  just 
out  of  high  school,  the  eighteen  and 
nineteen  year  olds. 

A  business  college  education  can 
be  valuable  to  almost  any  high  school 
graduate: 

A  business  school  could  take  the 
student  with  no  high  school  business 
training  and  equip  him  with  market¬ 
able  skills  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
the  jimior  college  or  college  because 
of  the  concentrated  program  it  offers. 
Here  is  where  the  potential  college 
dropout  could  be  aided  if  he  were 
counseled  into  this  area  before 
receiving  the  bitter  taste  of  failure  in 
the  academic  college. 

A  business  college  could  take  the 
student  with  a  business  background 
in  high  school  whose  skills  were  not 
yet  developed  to  the  fullest  and  bring 
this  person  to  the  point  where  his 
skills  would  be  marketable.  Here 
would  be  an  excellent  place  to  rein¬ 
force  the  shorthand  ability  of  the  girls 
who  spend  a  year  or  two  in  high 
school  shorthand  but  have  not  attained 
a  skill  sufficient  to  obtain  employment. 
How  often  do  we  high  school  business 
teachers  shudder  when  a  girl  returns 
to  our  school  a  year  or  two  after  grad- 
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uation  and  tells  us  that  she  is  a  sales 
or  file  clerk  although  she  had  received 
a  year  or  two  of  high  school  short¬ 
hand?  It  is  especially  discouraging 
when  the  student  had  developed  her 
shorthand  skill  enough  so  that  she 
could  have  obtained  a  position  with 
hght  dictation.  Think  of  the  hoius 
in  high  school  that  were  unnecessarily 
wasted!  A  business  college  could  take 
this  person  and,  through  a  concentra¬ 
ted  effort  based  on  individual  atten- 
tiwi,  improve  not  only  her  shorthand 
skill  but  her  self-confidence  as  well. 

Finally,  a  business  sdux)l  could  take 
the  student  with  a  high  school  busi¬ 
ness  background  and  average,  above 
average,  or  even  superior  skills  and 
round  off  her  education  through  devel¬ 
oping  her  poise  and  self-confidence  in 
addition  to  strengthening  the  already 
satisfactory  or  superior  skills.  This 
person  would  certainly  be  in  greater 
demand  than  if  she  had  left  school  and 
applied  for  a  job  without  any  further 
training. 

Too  Much  Waste 

It  is  my  belief  that  many  top  stu¬ 
dents 'now  take  one  of  the  first  jobs 
offered  them.  After  getting  Ae  po¬ 
sition,  they  may  wait  a  year  or  two  and 
then  begin  to  look  around  for  some¬ 
thing  better.  What  a  loss  of  valuable 
time  and  talent!  Why  should  it  be 
necessary  for  a  student  to  spend  her 
valuable  time  job  experimenting?  With 
the  business  college  training,  added 
poise,  increased  self-confidence,  and 
the  resomces  of  the  business  college 
through  its  proximity  to  business,  a 
student  of  high  ability  could  be 
placed  in  a  top  pxisition  from  the 
start— or  at  least  in  a  p)osition  with  a 
future.  I  think  we  are  completely  un¬ 
realistic  when  we  think  that  a  business 
school  education  is  for  pxx>rer  students 
only.  I  am  convinced  the  business 
college  has  sometiiiiij?  to  offer  every 
student. 

Two  questions  regarding  this  posi¬ 
tion  will  certainly  be  asked:  (1)  Why 
should  girls  sp>end  their  time  and 
money  in  business  colleges  when  they 
can  get  a  fairly  good  job  directly 
upon  graduation  from  high  school? 
(2)  Won’t  these  girls  be  leaving 
business  in  a  year  or  two  anyway? 

My  answers  are: 

(1)  We  carmot  always  live  for  the 
present.  We  must  consider  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  at  some  time  in  the  future 
businesses  are  again  going  to  require 
higher  standards  of  work  from  their 
employees.  The  day  of  the  50  and 


even  60  warn  typist  may  not  always 
be  with  us.  Students  must  develop  to 
their  fullest  potential  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  future.  The  best  time 
to  develop  marketable  skills  is  at  an 
age  when  persons  do  not  yet  have  the 
responsibilities  of  jobs  and  marriage. 

(2)  The  average  girl  of  today,  con¬ 
trary  to  what  some  p)eople  may  be¬ 
lieve,  will  not  work  for  one  or  two 
years,  marry,  raise  a  family  and  retire 
to  life  as  a  housewife.  According  to  a 
400-page  report  entided  Woman- 
poiver,  prepared  by  the  National  Man¬ 
power  Council,  the  average  high 
school  girl  of  today  has  t^\’enty-five 
years  of  work  to  look  forward  to.  She 
might  as  well  face  this  prospoct  early 
in  her  life  and  prepare  for  it.  We,  as 
teachers,  must  realize  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  see  that  our  students  do  not 
sacrifice  their  futures  for  the  present. 

Possibly  no  other  porson  has  so 
much  influence  on  the  high  school 
graduate  interested  in  entering  busi¬ 
ness  as  the  high  school  business  teach¬ 
er.  We  must  be  able  to  inform  the 
students  of  their  available  choices  in 
preparing  for  their  futures. 

In  most  cases,  a  student  entering 
a  business  school  can  exp)ect  to  pay 
an  entrance  fee  of  from  $5  to  $15. 
Should  the  student  decide  not  to  en¬ 
roll  in  the  school  after  paying  this 
fee,  it  is  generafly  not  refimdable. 
Tuition  is  payable  in  advance,  but 
many  schools  require  tuition  to  be 
paid  on  a  monthly  basis  only.  Gen¬ 
erally,  if  a  student  is  forced  to  with¬ 
draw  from  school  with  an  excellent 
reason,  the  unused  portion  of  his 
tuition  is  refunded.  It  is  esp>ecially 
difficult  to  get  figures  on  a  typical 
business  school  student  because  of  the 
individualized  program  each  student 
follows.  Most  students,  however, 
spend  about  25  hours  a  week  in  school 
and  enroll  in  programs  lasting  from 
36  to  52  weeks.  The  weekly  cost  is 
approximately  $12.  Because  of  the 
wide  difference  in  offerings  c.f  business 
schools,  it  is  impossible  to  compare 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  tuition 
charged. 

One  important  thing  to  note  is  that 
a  business  school  education  can  be 
obtained  in  a  maximum  of  two  years 
while  an  academic  education  requires 
four  years.  Therefore,  the  business 
college  graduate  has  an  opportunity 
to  pot  his  skills  to  work  for  him  from 
two  to  three  years  sooner.  Sometimes, 
a  graduate  of  an  academic  college 
will  discover  that  he  needs  spocific 
skills  in  order  to  obtain  employment. 


One  business  school  dL-ector  says. 

We  have  graduates  from  liberal  arts 
courses  who  cannot  find  a  position  be¬ 
cause  they  have  no  skill— even  college 
graduates  must  be  worth  their  salaries 
and  need  skills  to  step  into  positions. 
We  also  have  college  dropouts  whose 
failure  in  a  college  makes  it  difficult 
for  them  to  be  placed,  even  after  doing 
well  in  one  of  our  courses. 

I  am  not  saying  that  a  business 
college  education  is  better  than  an 
academic  college  education.  What 
I  am  trying  to  emphasize  is  that 
some  students  are  more  suited  for  one 
area  (ff  schooling  than  another,  and  it 
is  a  shame  to  waste  valuable  time  and 
money  studying  in  an  area  not  suited 
to  one’s  needs  and  talents. 

What  does  business  think  of  the 
business  college  and  the  quality  of 
the  workers  they  train?  This  question 
was  directed  to  clients  of  many  of 
the  business  colleges  taking  part  in 
this  study.  Each  school  was  asked 
to  give  the  names  of  three  of  its 
clients.  Each  of  the  clients  was  then 
sent  a  p>ersonal  letter  requesting  an 
honest  evaluation  of  die  piarticular 
school.  'They  were  told  that  their 
names  would  definitely  not  be  used. 
Letters  from  40  different  companies 
and  individuals  were  received  con¬ 
taining  comments  like  these; 

It  is  a  very  progressive  school,  con¬ 
cerned  with  presenting  the  best  tech¬ 
niques  and  material  to  their  students. 
They  strive  to  develop  students  that 
are  competent  and  equippied  to  be  effi¬ 
cient  and  capable  and  of  good  secre¬ 
tarial  caliber. 

We  have  been  well  satisfied  with  the 
accountants  we  have  hired  who  were 
trained  at  tliis  business  college.  Their 
accounting  ability  is  equal  to  that 
shown  by  the  many  four-year  college 
graduates  we  employ. 

I,  my  predecessor,  and  six  employees 
of  this  bank  attended  this  college. 
When  we  are  looking  for  additional 
employees  we  always  check  with  this 
school  first. 

These  comments  are  typical.  'There 
are  many,  many  more  letters  in  my 
file  that  sp)eak  as  highly  as  these. 
Certainly,  one  exce’lent  way  to  judge 
a  product  is  to  ask  the  p)ersons  who 
use  it. 

One  of  the  obvious  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  business  college  edu¬ 
cation  is  job  placement.  Placement 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  problem  with 
the  business  colleges.  Thirteen  schools 
out  of  the  nineteen  reported  all  grad¬ 
uates  placed,  while  the  remaining  few 
reported  a  high  p)ercentage.  Two 
schools  said  they  received  25  calls  p>er 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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The  trouble  with  teaching 
beginning  Gregg  shorthand  is 
that  you’ve  got  to  teach  it  — daily. 
Even  the  most  cleverly  designed 
long-range  semester  plan  can  be  no 
better  than  the  daily  lessons  that 
make  it  up.  Success  and  failure  in 
achieving  first  semester  goals  in  Gregg 
shorthand  balance  precariously  on  the 
razor-thin  edge  presented  by  each 
daily  lesson.  Consistently  good,  per¬ 
sistently  busy,  and  typically  happy 
daily  sessions  tip  the  balance  in  favor 
of  success. 

Shorthand  classes  with  such  quali¬ 
ties  do  not  just  happen.  They  must  be 
created.  The  daily  lesson  plan  is  the 
instrument  through  which  they  are 
devised.  Therefore,  the  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  suggest  a  daily  lesson 
plan  that  may  be  used,  with  small 
modifications,  as  a  guide  to  action 


for  each  of  the  sessions  in  the  60-day 
plan  for  teaching  beginning  Gregg 
shorthand  we  discussed  last  month. 

As  you  will  recall,  a  feature  of  the 
60-day  plan,  and  a  notable  reason  for 
its  success,  is  its  six-day  cycle  trf  em¬ 
phasis:  Explore  the  new,  build  skill  on 
the  old.  The  lesson  plan  on  page  21 
suggests  class  activities  and  time  ar¬ 
rangements  that  are  in  harmony  with 
this  cycle  of  emphasis. 

Brisk  but  brief  spelling,  pronounc¬ 
ing,  and  reading  drills  are  undertaken 
for  the  exploration  lesson  (in  this  case, 
Lesson  26);  the  more  brawny  skill 
building  activities,  especially  writing, 
are  planned  for  the  old  lesson  (Lesson 
20).  The  presentation  of  the  new 
principles  (Lesson  27)  is  delayed  until 
the  last  eight  to  ten  minutes  of  the 
period. 

This  lesson  plan  is  a  pattern  for  the 


daily  class  periods  diat  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  from  period  10  through  period 
60  of  the  60-day  plan.  Of  coiu^,  it  is 
wise  to  vary  class  activities  frequently 
to  avoid  monotony.  The  sequence  of 
the  drill  work  and,  to  a  limited  extent, 
the  kind  of  drill  work  may  be  altered 
as  desired.  Obviously,  the  logical  or¬ 
der  of  the  plan  (warmup  first,  class 
drill  second,  etc.)  should  not  vary. 


Pre-Class  Activities 
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The  daily  class  period  should  actu¬ 
ally  begin  before  the  tardy  bell  rings. 
Train  your  students  to  begin  reading 
aloud  the  reading  lesson  assigned  for 
the  previous  night’s  homework  the 
moment  they  reach  their  desks.  This 
is  not  difficult  to  do  if  you  approach 
the  matter  correctly.  From  every 
group  of  students,  you  can  always 
identify  and  instruct  two  or  three 
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natural  leaders  upon  whom  you  may 
rely  to  start  the  group  reading.  Others 
will  join  in  because  they  enjoy  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  helps  them  to  read  better 
when  they  are  called  upon  later  in  the 
period,  and  because  the  spirited  read¬ 
ing  obviously  pleases  their  teacher. 

By  bell  time,  each  student  (and  the 
learher)  will  be  in  the  chorus  polish¬ 
ing  skills  on  yesterday’s  assignment. 
If  vou  are  delayed  at  the  door  a 
moment  or  two,  or  if  you  must  take 
roll  immediately  for  official  reports, 
no  shorthand  time  is  lost.  As  soon  as 
possible,  however,  participate  in  the 
group  reading. 

The  pre-class  group  reading  is  an 
excellent  skill  building  device  and  a 
good  morale  builder.  Reading  to¬ 
gether  is  helpful  to  those  who  are  not 
totally  prepared  and  to  those  who 
may  have  had  difficulty  with  the  les¬ 
son.  In  addition,  it’s  hm  and  an  ideal 
prehminary  to  the  warmup  drills. 

The  Warmup 

Our  lesson  plan  suggests  about  five 
minutes  for  the  daily  warmup.  It’s 
easy  to  justify  the  five  minutt«  given 
to  invigorating  warmup  activit)'  when 
you  know  its  purpose.  The  warmup 
establishes  the  brisk,  enthusiastic 
mood  that  must  permeate  the  entire 
period.  You  know  the  value  of  “being 
in  the  mood”  for  something  and  die 
terrible  drag  of  not  being  in  an  ap¬ 
propriate  mood  for  whatever  activity 
you  must  engage  in.  Shorthand  stu¬ 
dents  are  no  different  from  others. 
They  have  to  be  in  the  mood  for 
shorthand  skill  building,  and  you  have 
to  help  them  get  into  it.  If  your 
shorthand  class  is  to  bustle  with  activ¬ 
ity,  ring  with  student  participation, 
and  end  with  happy  astonishment  at 
Itow  rapidly  the  time  passed,  you 
must  build  an  active,  participating, 
time-forgetting  mood  with  the  warm¬ 
up. 

Brief  form  drills  make  excellent 
warmup  activity.  In  period  27,  the 
class  planned  for  in  the  example,  both 
lessons  prepared  by  the  students  con¬ 
tain  brief  fwms.  The  plan  hints  how 
they  may  be  used  to  good  advantage 
in  the  warmup  sessicHi. 


First,  place  the  brief  forms  on  the 
board,  spelling  each  one  as  it  is  writ¬ 
ten.  Have  the  students  respond  with 
its  pronunciation  immediately  after 
the  completion  of  each  outline.  When 
the  entire  list  is  on  the  board,  give 
brisk  commands  to  action  such  as, 
“Read  brief  forms,  left  to  right;  brief 
forms,  right  to  left;”  or  “I’ll  point, 
you  shout.”  To  prevent  monotony, 
have  the  boys  read  left  to  right  and 
then  the  girls  right  to  left;  or  divide 
the  class  in  half  and  have  the  front 
half  read  as  you  point,  then  the  back 
half. 

Second,  compose  short  sentences 
made  up  of  the  brief  forms  and  some 
simple  connectives  to  place  on  the 
board.  The  sample  plan  contains  four 
sentences  prepared  for  use  in  class 
period  27.  Have  the  students  read 
the  sentences  in  concert  several 
times,  then  dictate  them  to  the  stu¬ 
dents.  The  sentences  you  compose 
for  the  warmup  dictation  need  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  sense;  and  of¬ 
ten,  I  think,  it’s  better  if  they  don’t. 
Students  are  amused  by  them  and 
good  humor  is  an  important  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  the  successful  shorthand  period. 
The  sentences  should,  however,  be 
brief  and  should  contain  no  unusual 
or  low  frequency  words. 

’There  are  three  very  good  reasons 
for  including  these  casual  brief  form 
sentences  in  the  warmup.  Obviously, 
they  are  an  interesting  way  to  review 
and  relearn  brief  forms.  Also,  reading 
and  writing  the  brief  forms  in  sen¬ 
tences  enhances  their  importance  to 
the  students.  And  the  sentences  pro¬ 
vide  an  early  and  non-hazardous 
portunity  for  them  to  take  some  short¬ 
hand  dictation  that  they  don’t  have  to 
copy  from  the  book.  It’s  their  first 
“new  matter”  even  though  it  is  100 
per  cent  previewed.  Your  students 
will  enjoy  this  realism,  and  it  gets  the 
shorthand  class  off  to  a  happy,  high- 
level  begirming. 

When  the  new  lesson  that  you  will 
present  in  the  “Class  Teaching”  part 
of  the  period  contains  brief  forms, 
they  should  be  taught  as  part  of  the 
warmup.  Place  the  new  brief  forms 
on  the  board  where  they  can  be  re¬ 


tained  throughout  the  period.  Having 
students  recall  them  aloud  serves  as  a 
good  transition  from  one  activity  to 
another  during  the  remainder  of  the 
period. 

If  neither  of  the  lessons  prepared 
for  homework  contains  brief  forms, 
the  words  from  the  beginning  of  the 
writing  lesson  may  be  employed  in 
the  warmup.  Write  them  on  the 
board  and  spell  and  prmounce  them. 
Short,  easy  sentences  employing  some 
or  all  of  the  words  on  the  board  may 
be  composed.  Have  the  students  read 
them  aloud  and  write  them  from  dic¬ 
tation. 

Late  in  the  semester,  perhaps  pe¬ 
riod  40  or  later,  an  alternate  wi-iting 
warmup  procedure  may  be  used  oc¬ 
casionally.  Designate  one  letter  out  of 
each  homework  writing  lesson  that 
will  be  used  for  warmup  the  next 
day.  (I  usually  choose  the  last  letter 
in  the  lesson.)  In  the  warmup,  pre¬ 
view  the  letter  liberally  at  the  lx>ard; 
then,  employing  only  the  first  forty 
or  fifty  words  of  the  letter,  dictate 
slowly  enough  so  that  all  can  get  it. 
Repeat  the  dictation  at  slightly  in¬ 
creased  rates  of  speed,  interspersing 
quick  spelling  and  pronouncing  of  the 
words  on  the  board  plus  any  addi¬ 
tional  ones  the  students  may  have 
asked  you  to  write.  Permit  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  keep  their  books  open,  but 
encourage  them  to  decrease  gradually 
their  dependence  on  it  during 
warmup  dictations.  'The  final  dicta¬ 
tion,  like  the  first,  should  be  at  a  rate 
that  all  can  get.  Success  for'eveiyone 
whets  the  appetite  for  the  driUs  that 
are  to  follow. 

When  this  writing  warmup  proce¬ 
dure  is  used,  it  is  important  that  only 
the  first  forty  or  fifty  words  of  the  let¬ 
ter  be  dictated  no  matter  how  long 
the  letter.  The  dictation  interval  must 
be  kept  short.  'The  warmup  is  efidy 
preliminary  to  the  lesson;  it  must  not 
become  the  lesson. 

Class  Drill 

Lusty  class  drill  is  the  backbone  of 
the  daily  shorthand  class.  In  the  class 
drill  part  of  the  period,  reteach,  drill, 
(  Continued  on  page  22 ) 
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SAMPLE  LESSON  PLAN  FOR  PERIOD  27 


Pre-Class  Student’ Activity ;  Concerted  reading  of  Lesson  26 
Oct.  18,  19 — ,  Fourth  Period,  10:00  -  J.0j4^ 


WAEMUP 


Clock 

Time 


10:00 


Board:  Brief  forms;  Lesson  26,  20 


C  L 

7 

Y  ^ 


Board:  Brief  form  sentences; 
Lesson  20 


9  7  9 


V 


N  10:05 


CIASS  DRILL 


Board;  Spell  and  pronounce 
jent  ^ 

pend,  pent  ^  ^ 


def,  dif  onnoj 
div,  tive 


Individual  reading:  Sample  Lesson  26;  Shorthand  Manual,  pp.  115-118 
Board;  Spell  and  pronounce 


ted  /' 
ded,  dit 


men ,  mem 


min,  mon 


10 : 08 


10:13 


10:15 


Concerted  or  individual  reading:  Lesson  20,  Shorthand  Manual,  pp.  88-90  10:20 


Dictation:  Lesson  20,  pp.  88-90;  repetitive,  accelerated  dictation 
Par.  181,  p.  90 


10:35 


CIASS  TEACHING 

Board:  Present,  spell,  and  pronounce  Lesson  27,  Shorthand  Manual, 
pp.  119-120 


electr- 


electric 


inter- 


intro- 


_<Y  'Y  ^ 


enter-  .  Y 

/  /  /  // 

short-  o  / 

V,-  //  /  /  '  > 

ship-  S  - 


10:45 


ASSIGNMENT 


Spell  and  read:  Lesson  27 
Read  and  write:  Lesson  21 
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L/C  FOR  EFFECTIVE  SHORTHAND  TEACHING  (continued) 


and  build  skill  with  the  principles 
presented  briefly  yesterday  and  six 
days  ago.  Teach  and  work  as  though 
not  one  of  the  students  has  done  any 
homework.  (Of  course  they  have;  but 
the  fact  is,  you’ll  build  skill  best  if 
you  assume  that  the  entire  job  is  up 
to  you  to  do.) 

The  class  drill  activities  illustrated 
in  the  lesson  plan  for  period  27  are  in 
harmony  with  and  perpetuate  the 
six-day  cycle  of  emphasis  featiued  in 
the  60-day  plan.  The  plan  designates 
brief  drills  on  Lesson  26,  the  explora¬ 
tion  lesson,  and  solid  skill  building  on 
Lesson  20,  the  old  lesson.  It  presents 
a  form  you  should  foUow  in  planning 
each  of  die  60  shorthand  class  pe¬ 
riods. 

Begin  the  class  drill  as  indicated  in 
the  lesson  plan  with  the  words  at  the 
beginning  of  Lesson  26.  Place  the 
wwds  on  the  board  and  conduct  spir¬ 
ited  spelling  and  pronouncing  drills  on 
them.  Point  at  random  to  the  words 
and  spell  with  the  students.  Aim  for 
rapid  coverage  rather  than  intensive 
coverage. 

Following  the  board  drills,  sample 
the  reading  skills  on  Lesson  26.  Call 
upon  individual  students  to  read  a 
sentence  or  two  or  conserve  time  by 
reading  Lesson  26  in  concert.  Lead 
the  group  reading.  This  way  you  can 
set  and  maintain  a  rapid  tempo.  Treat 
reading  as  a  group  activity  and  make 
yourself  part  of  the  group.  Active 
participation  is  an  ingredient  for  suc¬ 
cess  forgotten  or  ignored  by  too  many 
shorthand  teachers. 

It  is  enough  to  employ  individual 
reading  only  about  once  a  week  or  so 
just  to  keep  students  on  their  toes; 
that  is,  to  make  sure  that  they  are  giv¬ 
ing  ample  homework  time  to  the 
reading  of  the  exploration  lesson.  The 
individual  reading  may  be  evaluated 
by  the  teacher,  and  a  later  article  in 
this  series  will  describe  a  method  for 
judging  reading  skills. 

WTien  the  reading  of  the  advanced 
lesson  (Lesson  26  in  this  case)  is  com¬ 
pleted,  turn  quickly  to  the  skill  build¬ 
ing  lesson  (Lesson  20).  Place  the 
words  at  the  beginning  of  Lesson  20 
on  the  board  for  quick  spelling  and 


pronouncing  preparatory  to  dictation 
of  the  lesson. 

It  will  make  the  dictation  easier 
for  your  students  if  you  have  them 
read  the  lesson  before  you  dictate  it. 
Reading  in  concert  will  save  time,  but 
frequent  individual  reading  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  you  are  to  be  vigilant  in  see¬ 
ing  that  reading  skills  continue  to 
grow. 

Dictate  Lesson  20  straight  through 
with  short  rest  pauses  between  letters. 
Remember,  rapid  and  frequent  cov¬ 
erage  is  better  than  slow  and  thorougli 
coverage.  You  will  probably  have  time 
to  dictate  the  entire  lesson  twice  and 
part  of  it  a  third  time.  Keep  them 
writing.  Except  for  the  first  period  or 
two  in  which  they  write,  time  all  dic¬ 
tation  with  your  stopwatch. 

Permit  students  to  keep  books  open 
while  you  are  dictating.  They  learn 
to  write  shorthand  by  copying  and 
imitating  good  shorthand.  An  open 
book  policy  for  all  or  nearly  aU  of  the 
first  semester  is  one  you  will  never  re¬ 
gret.  Note  that  in  the  plan  for  lesson 
20,  a  portion  of  paragraph  181  on 
page  90  was  selected  for  intensive, 
repetitive  dictation.  The  first  40 
words,  ending  with  “do  your  shopping 
for  you,”  are  excellent  for  acc^era- 
tive  skill  building.  Dictate  these  40 
words  repeatedly  at  increasing  rates 
that  may  be  pressed  as  high  as  100 
words  a  minute. 

Use  good  judgment  in  pressing  to 
the  higher  rates.  Keep  pressure  on 
the  students,  but  make  it  a  gentle 
pressure.  Remove  the  pressiue  im¬ 
mediately  when  you  see  pen-pinch¬ 
ing  or  other  evidences  of  nervous 
tension  developing.  The  final  dicta¬ 
tion  should  always  be  at  a  rate  that 
everybody  gets.  Every  student  can 
then  leave  the  class  period  with  a 
feehng  of  accomphshment.  “A  little 
success  each  day  will  keep  them  plug¬ 
ging  away,”  is  the  slogan  of  many  a 
fine  shorthand  teacher.  BuOd  skill  by 
building  morale. 

Class  Teaching 

Save  the  last  eight  to  ten  minutes 
of  the  class  period  for  presenting  the 
new  lesson.  Oiir  plan  designates 


about  ten  minutes  for  presenting  Les¬ 
son  27  and  suggests  the  words  that 
should  be  placed  on  the  board.  Pre¬ 
sent  these  word  beginnings  enthusi¬ 
astically  as  exciting  new  ways  to  write 
long  words  more  rapidly.  The  word 
beginnings  (or  whatever  principle  is 
presented  in  the  new  lesson)  are  more 
than  just  outlines  to  be  learned.  They 
are  integral  parts  of  a  thrilling  sys¬ 
tem  of  writing  that  is  as  fast  as  any 
devised  by  man.  Beheve  this  your¬ 
self  and  your  students  will  believe  it. 
Helping  them  to  believe  in  Gregg 
shorthand  is  half  the  job  of  getting 
them  to  learn  it.  In  class  teaching, 
teach  more  than  new  outlines;  teach 
the  glory  of  being  able  to  read  and 
write  Gregg  shorthand. 

A  Written  Plan  Each  Day? 

"Is  it  awfully  important  to  have  a 
written  lesson  plan  as  detailed  as  the 
one  illustrated  for  each  day?”  You  bet 
—and  for  more  important  reasons  than 
simply  t.  show  the  principal  in  case 
he  comes  to  observe  your  teaching. 

Preparing  a  detailed  written  les¬ 
son  daily  will  give  you  self-confi¬ 
dence.  Good  shorthand  teachers  are 
good  because  they  are  self-confident 
—sure  of  themselves  every  inch  of 
the  way.  Students  learn  quickly  to 
have  faith  in  such  a  teacher;  and  if 
they  »>::«  to  acquire  a  skill,  the  stu¬ 
dents  must  know  within  themselves 
that  they  have  a  teacher  who  can  do 
tlie  job  for  them. 

Your  first  task  with  every  new  short¬ 
hand  class,  therefore,  is  to  win  their 
confidence  in  your  ability  to  teach 
them  successfully.  You  will  want 
them  to  have  faith  in  you  and  in  your 
ability.  This  faith  you  must  win.  Self- 
confidence  built  on  the  firm  founda¬ 
tion  of  detailed  planning  will  help 
you  merit  your  students’  faith  in  your 
personal  skill  in  teaching. 

Plan  every  lesson  with  the  care 
and  precision  you  would  use  if  your 
superintendent  were  going  to  spend 
the  period  in  your  class.  Then  hope 
that  he  does  come.  He’ll  be  seeing  a 
competent  teacher  and  confident  stu¬ 
dents  in  action. 

(Next  Month:  Testing  and  Grading) 
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AN  EAR  TO  THE  GROUND 


(or  why  so  many  business  educators,  attuned  to  business*  needs, 
offer  training  on  Burroughs  equipment) 


Full-Key  Adding  Maehtn* — 
quick  with  reeultc,  quiet  in  the 
daetroom. 


CaleuUttor—deveiopt  ekill  and 
accuracy  in  volume  figuring. 


From  graduation  to  good  jobs  fast— that’s  the  way  your  stu¬ 
dents  succeed  when  you  train  them  on  Burroughs  machines! 

Look  at  these  reasons  for  teaching  your  students  on  Burroughs 

equipment: 

•  Your  graduates  will  almost  always  encounter  Burroughs 
machines  on  the  job  (business  buys  them  by  the  thousands!). 
So  Burroughs  operators  have  the  law  of  averages  working 
for  them  when  job-time  comes. 

•  Operators  have  the  best  chance  to  cash  in  on  the  increasing 
trend  toward  office  automation  when  familiar  with  its 
principles  and  its  tools.  iSraining  on  Burroughs  equipment 
gives  your  students  valuable  basic  knowledge  on  both 
scores. 

•  Burroughs  machines  are  uncomplicated  and  highly 
automatic,  so  learning  proceeds  with  ease,  speed  and 
thoroughness. 

•  With  Burroughs  machines,  you  have  fast,  economical 
Burroughs  maintenance  no  matter  where  you  happen  to  be. 

For  full  details,  call  your  nearby  Burroughs  office,  or  write  to 

Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

Burrougha  and  Senaimatic — TMa 


Sensimatic  Accounting  Machine 
— with  materialt  for  practice 
poeting. 


Ten-Key  Adding  Machine — 
emooth,  easy  operation  reduce* 
operator  etrain. 


Burrou^lis  Corporeitioii 

NEW  DIMENSIONS/ in  electronic*  and  data  processing  systems" 
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...a  kgu)  €^anMuia 
cnuH  sluJ^i|liiq  aid  -f^cyc 

ali  etudetits 


•  IMPROVES  LEARNING 

•  EXTENDS  RETENTION 

•  INCREASES  STUDY  EFFICIENCY 

through  EFFECTIVE  TECHNIQUES  of 


A  Personal-Use 

GREGG  N( 


note 


GREGG  NOTEHAND 

•  •  •  • 

NOTEMAKING  •  OUTLII 
PRECISING  •  RESEARCH 
REVIEWING  and  PREPAI 
for  EXAMINATIONS,  an( 
ORIGINAL  WRITING 


From  the  preface  . , 

“GREGG  NOTEHAND  was  written  to  n 
need  that  educators  have  long  recogni; 
tion  in  making  intelligent,  meaningfi 
reading  and  from  listening.  Psycholog 
known  that  the  process  of  making  not 
greatly  to  learning  and  remembering 
dealing  with  study  habits  and  techniqi 
written  in  which  the  importance  of 
notes  Is  emphasized.  These  books,  hov 
little  or  no  help  in  the  actual  process' 
dures  of  notemaking.  It  is  the  purpose 
to  provide  this  help  . . 


•  LISTENING  •  READING  •  NOTEMAKING 


A  NEW,  UNIQUE  CONTRIBUTION  TO  GENERAL 
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LESLIE-ZOUBEK-DEESE 

orthand  with  Integrated  Instruction  in  How  to  Make  Notes 

'HAND  is  a  textbook  integrating  instruction  in  the  techniques  of  making 
isirig  a  quick,  easy-to-learn  brief  writing  system  based  on  the  simple 
alphabet  of  Gregg  Shorthand, 


GREGG  NOTEHAND  PROVIDES  ••• 

a  simple  set  of  notemaking  principles  designed  to  help  the  student  learn  more  and  faster;  to  help 
him  remember  more  and  remember  it  longer;  to  help  him  study  more  efficiently 

a  brief,  easy-to-learn  writing  method — a  simple  adaptation  of  Gregg  Shorthand  the  system  writ¬ 
ten  by  millions  of  people:  secretaries,  court  reporters,  business  men  and  business  women.  GREGG 
NOTEHAND  consists  essentially  of  the  Gregg  alphabet  and  a  few  abbreviating  devices. 

specific  time-saving  notemaking  techniques  that  will  enable  the  student  to  use  GREGG  NOTE- 
HAND  to  the  best  advantage  in  making  notes  from  reading  and  from  listening,  and  in  doing 
original  writing. 


WHERE  will  <oREGG  NOTEHAND  be  taught? 

It  will  be  taught  in  lecondary  aira  collegiale  schools,  and  in  many  adult  classes. 


hG 


a  student 
—  instruc- 
lotes  from 
have  long 
contributes 
any  books 
have  been 
king  good 
sr,  provide 
ind  proce- 
his  volume 


WHO  will  study  GREGG  NOTEHAND? 

All  academic  students  can  profit  from  the  study  of  GREQG  NOTEHAND.  It  will  be  especially  valuable 
to  college-bound  students.  Because  of  its  general  educational  objective,  it  will  appeal  equally  to  boyt 
and  girls. 

College  students  at  all  levels,  including  non-secretarial  majors  in  schools  of  business. 


WHAT  is  the  “speed  objective”  of  GREGG  NOTEHAND? 

GREGG  NOTEHAND  is  NOT  intended  as  a  vocational  skill  tool:  consequently,  it  will  not  be  tat^ht 
with  a  wrords-a-minute  goal.  It  is  NOT  designed  for  vocational  training  or  oerlMtim  dictation  speed. 


IS  GREGG  NOTEHAND  an  introductory  course  for  vocational  shorthand? 

NO,  GREGG  NOTEHAND  has  tne  specific  general  education  objective  of  improving  study  and  learn¬ 
ing,  through  improved  reading  and  listening,  and  discriminate  notemaking.  It  is  NOT  recommended 
for  the  prospective  secretary. 


HOW  will  the  course  be  labeled? 

Designation  and  sponsorship  of  the  course  will  vary.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  sponsored  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  education  department  but  restricted  to  non-shorthand  students;  in  others  it  may  be  sponsored  by 
departments  other  than  the  business  education  division. 

It  might  be  called  "TcchniqueS'Of  Notemaking.”  If  coupled  with  a  one-semester  course  in  personal 
typing,  the  combined  course  might  be  designated  "Techniques  of  Personal  Typing  and  Notemaking.” 


UCATION  4 


CsiAecfq  ll(tcGAajiu-44ij2£, 

New  York  36:  330  West  42  Street  San  Francisco  4:  68  Post  Street 

Dallas  2:  501  Elm  Street  Chicago  46:  4655  Chase  Ave.,  Lincolnwood 
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Famous  Heyer  Conqueror  Spirit  Duplicator... 


prints 
hundreds  of 
copies  quickly. . . 
automatically 


Here’s  spirit  duplicating  at  its  easiest  and  best!  At 
the  touch  of  a  lever,  the  electric  Heyer  Conqueror 
Spirit  Duplicator  feeds,  prints  and  counts  330  copies 
in  3  minutes — and  shuts  off  automatically  when  the 
last  sheet  is  fed. 

Everything  is  done  automatically,  leaving  you  free 
to  do  other  work  at  the  same  time.  Write,  type, 
rule  or  draw  on  a  master.  Use  as  many  as  3  colors. 
Conqueror  Duplicators  will  print  them  in  perfect 
register  in  a  single  operation.  New  Sheet  Separator 


Feed,  with  Adjustable  Feed  Wheels  and  Feed  Ten¬ 
sion  Control,  assures  positive,  nonskip  feeding  of 
thin  papers  to  cards — even  newsprint — from  3x5* 
to  9  X  15*  in  size. 

Here’s  a  machine  that  quickly  pays  for  itself! 

For  those  whose  needs  are  occasional,  a  hand- 
operated  model  is  also  available.  And,  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  all,  prices  of  Heyer  Conqueror  Duplicators 
are  much  lower  than  you’d  expect. 


ALL  HEYER  CONQUEROR  3PIRIT  DUPLICATORS  OFFER  THESE  UNEQUALLED  FEATURESI 


Caairts  at  N  pifatt 

Skows  •■•ct  nambcf 
of  coam  ptmlad . . . 
quickly  rt-suts  to  Nfo. 


Adjattafela  faad  whaals 

Contact  papor  at  outar  a<t(ts 
toi  positiva  lorwafdinf 
ona  skaal  at  a  tima. 


Vacty  iaiprovad  Shaat  Saparator 
rmaws  akminata  sida  rataiaars 
and  tficky  adjustniants. 


Assurat  aoa-tkip  taadint 
li|htwai|kt  papers  to  cards- 
avea  naarsprint. 


NatwaaMy  hoaorad  lor 
aagiaaatint  aicaHaaca. 
saMolk  forward  niotioa. 


:YER  INCORPORATED  X  South  Kostner  Avnnua, 

/  Chicago  33,  llllnola 

Plaaaa  aand  my  FREE  Pargonalizad  Mamo  Pad  and 
information  about  a  ONE  WEEK  FREE  TRIAL  of  a 
Conqueror  Spirit  Duplicator. 


Ser)d  for  your 
FREE  personalized 
memo  pad  and 


FOR  INFORMATION  AND  A 
DETAILS  ABOUT  A  ^ 

ONE  WEEK  FREE  TRIAL 


SCHOOL 


CITY 


INCORPORATED 
Chicago  83,  llllnola 
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A  BOOKKEEPING  workshop  or  discussion  does  not 
seem  complete  without  the  perennial  query,  “How 
should  practice  sets  be  graded?”  Obviously,  there  is  no 
single  answer  that  applies  in  all  cases,  for  the  thread  of 
evaluation  is  woven  in  various  ways  into  the  warp  and 
weft  of  local  teaching  situations.  Whatever  the  pattern 
of  the  grading  scale,  though,  it  must  be  consistent  with 
the  teacher’s  point  of  view  about  the  purposes  of  practice 
sets  and  with  the  methodology  he  uses  to  implement  his 
objectives;  otherwise,  student  accomplishment  cannot  be 
measured  accurately  and  equitably. 

Principles  and  procedures  are  introduced  throughout 
the  bookkeeping  course.  The  opportunity  to  apply  some 
of  them  through  the  solving  of  exercises  is  usuaUy  given 
after  the  introduction  of  each  new  topic.  The  additicmal 
experience  of  working  a  practice  set  reviews  and  inte¬ 
grates  all  the  learning  in  a  simulated  business  situation. 

The  narratives  of  textbook  exercises  provide  material 
for  practice  in  recording  and  interpreting  data;  however, 
the  experience  of  selecting  needed  and  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  collection  of  data  can  be  acquired  only  from 
working  a  practice  set  with  business  papeis. 

Other  practice  opportunities  that  are  not  feasible  in 
textbook  problems  are  made  available  through  practice 
sets— the  performance  of  such  common,  functional  book¬ 
keeping  activities  as  preparing  and  entering  deposits, 
keeping  a  checkbook,  reconciling  bank  statements,  prov¬ 
ing  cash,  preparing  and  checking  invoices,  and  so  on. 


7.  How  to  Grade 
Practice  Sets 

GILBERT  KAHN 

The  bookkeeping  class  is  one  of  the  best  places  to  give 
students  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  business 
practices  and  procedures.  A  bookkeeping  set,  properly 
used,  will  dramatize  the  close  relationship  between  the 
accurate,  up-to-date  information  supplied  by  the  account¬ 
ing  department  and  the  activities  of  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  in  a  business  organization.  Furthermore,  the  practice 
set  helps  to  develop  student  confidence  and  self-reliance, 
because  it  supplies  new  settings  for  applying  principles, 
provides  opportunities  to  locate  errors  and  rectify  them, 
and  requires  concentration  and  efiFort  over  a  sustained 
period  of  time. 

The  Bugaboo  of  Copying 

These,  then,  are  the  purposes  of  practice  sets.  All 
grading  scales  should  provide  for  measuring  the  degree 
of  their  attainment.  But  grading  is  meaningless  if  it  is  not 
based  on  the  student's  own  work;  therefore,  a  grading 
plan  should  include  features  that  will  discourage  copying. 
Copying  is  often  ccxisidered  to  be  the  principal  problem  in 
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HOW  TO  GRADE  PRACTICE  SETS  (continued) 

using  practice  sets  eflEectively  as  a  learning  device.  When 
teachers  ask,  “How  should  practice  sets  be  graded?”  they 
often  mean,  “How  can  we  eliminate  copying?” 

The  surest  wav  is  to  require  that  all  work  be  done  in 
the  classroom  under  the  supervision  of  tfie  teacher.  For 
most  learning  situations,  however,  this  is  not  the  answer, 
because  the  disproportionate  amount  of  class  time  con¬ 
sumed  by  all  but  the  fastest  workers  could  better  be  de¬ 
voted  to  other  purposes. 

The  sets  that  are  borrowed  for  copying  purposes  are 
the  work  of  the  more  capable  students.  Even  if  these 
students  would  prefer  not  to  be  partners  in  the  copying 
conspiracy,  their  reluctance  to  be  labeDed  “poor  sports” 
or  “teacher’s  pets”  usually  makes  them  co-operate.  If, 
however,  the  lenders  had  to  suffer  a  lower  grade,  they 
would  discourage  requests  from  would-be  borrowers. 
Hence,  a  grading  scale  that  “charges”  for  each  day  the 
set  is  removed  from  the  classroom  would  do  much  to 
reduce  copying. 

The  time  that  the  teacher  budgets  for  the  completion 
of  the  set  should  be  based  on  how  Icmg  it  would  take  a 
bright  student  to  do  idl  the  work  within  the  class  period. 
A  calendar  should  be  set  up,  listing  dates  for  submission 
of  the  set  at  various  stages  and  for  its  completion.  It  would 
be  the  student’s  r*.  iponsibility  to  watch  his  progress  in 
relation  to  this  calendar.  He  could  request  permission  to 
take  his  set  home  whenever  necessary,  but  a  penaltj' 
would  be  assessed  according  to  a  prescribed  formula. 
This  penalty  would  be  doubled  during  the  last  week— the 
time  when  the  brighter  students  have  completed  the  sets 
and  the  temptation  to  copy  is  greatest. 

Those  who  might  protest  that  this  is  a  negative  ap¬ 
proach  should  be  reminded  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 


positi\e  measure  of  speed.  On  the  job,  the  bookkeeper- 
accountant  is  evaluated  on  his  ability  to  produce  rapidly 
us  well  as  accurately.  For  too  long  our  bookkeeping  tests 
have  measured  only  accuracy,  neglecting  the  element 
of  speed.  “Charging”  tlie  student  for  the  extra  outside 
time  he  needed  to  complete  the  set  would  give  speed  of 
performance  the  weight  it  should  have  in  the  grade. 


SUGGESTED  GRADING  PLAN 


Basic 

Grade 

Tentative 

Grade 


averaged  with 


Outside  Time 
Penalty 

Test 
Average 


equals 


equals 


Tentative 
Grade 
Final  Set 
Grade 


Neatness,  initiative,  and  accuracy  are  reflected  in  this 
grade.  By  ac'curacy  I  mean  the  correctness  of  the  end 
result.  Errors  should  not  be  penalized  so  long  as  they  are 
correchxl  neatly.  If  initial  errors  were  taken  into  account, 
the  fast  workers  might  be  penalized  for  their  “pioneering” 
efforts,  whereas  those  who  followed  could  easily  rate 
higher  in  accuracy  simply  by  learning  from  class  discus¬ 
sions  and  from  the  fast  workers’  experiences.  In  measur¬ 
ing  initiative,  we  should  consider  the  amount  of  teacher 
help  needed— that  is,  how  resourceful  was  the  student  in 
solving  new  transactions  or  situations  and  in  locating  his 
own  errors? 

The  basic  grade  is  expressed  in  points:  A  =  4,  B  =  3, 
C  =  2,  D  =  1,  and  F  =  0.  A  checklist  similar  to  the  one 
below  could  be  used  in  computing  the  basic  grade. 


Outside-Time  Penalty 

The  daily  penalty  for  taking  the  set  out  of  class  is 
determined  by  dividing  4.0  (the  maximum  number  of 
points  attainable  for  a  basic  grade)  by  double  the  number 
of  days  allowed  for  working  the  set.  Then,  for  the  last 
week  (or  for  the  last  two  days,  if  the  set  is  a  short  one  to 

(Continued  at  top  of  pane  42) 


CHECKLIST  FOR  COMPUTING  BASIC  GRADE 


StiKicnt's  N»m 
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Debited 

and/or 

Credited 

Accounts 

Amounts 

Explanabons 

Posting 

References 

Totals 

Rulings 

Form 

(Headings, 

Spacing, 

etc.) 

Corrections 

Neat^s 

Journals 

General 

Cash  Receipts 

Cash  Paynents 

Petty  Cash 

Sales 

Purchases 

Ledgers 

General 

■ 

■ 

L 

■ 

■ 

j  Customers 

_  1 

1 

i 

Creditors 

Statements 

Trial  Balance 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

I 

Schedule  of  Accounts  Receivable 

Schedule  of  Accounts  Payable 

1 

fork  Sheet 

Profit  and  Loss  Statement 

iS 

mm 

Balance  Sheet 

Post-dosini  Trial  Balance 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


ALL  Ninth-Graders 
Should  Take 
Personal-Use  Typing 

W e  shouldnt  deny  academic  students  a  skill  that  will  be  useful 
all  through  high  school  as  well  as  in  college 

RUTH  CUMMINGS  SANBORN,  Nyack  (NY.)  High  School 


More  and  more  high  schools 

all  over  the  nation  are  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  need  of  good  business  habits 
and  good  business  practices  for  the 
college-bound  student.  Where  else  but 
in  the  high  school  does  the  student 
learn  the  orderly  ac-cumulation  of  facts, 
the  handling  of  details  as  he  re¬ 
searches,  and  the  importance  of  the 
written  word  in  a  legibly  presented 
manner?  For  this  reason,  “personal” 
or  “academic”  typing  has  come  into 
the  curriculum  of  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  secondary  schools.  Typewriting 
teachers  are  realizing  that  they  are 
not  only  imparting  a  skill  but  teaching 
a  means  to  an  end— a  better  way  to 
present  written  material  in  any  aca¬ 
demic  subject  so  that  the  student 
may  be  understood. 

Why,  in  so  many  high  schools,  do 
we  leave  the  actjuisition  of  this  skill 
to  the  junior  or  senior  year?  Some 
schools  have  already  answered  the 
question  and  put  typewriting  into  the 
junior  high  curriculum.  But  too  many 
have  side-stepped  it  completely  by 
saying  that  there  just  isn’t  time  until 
the  senior  year.  Let’s  face  the  facts 
squarely,  particularly  in  the  average- 
size,  primarily  academic,  four-year 
high  school,  where  60  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  students  may  go  on  to  post  high 
school  education.  In  such  a  school, 
a  mere  10  to  15  per  cent  find  their 
way  into  the  business  curriculum.  The 


business  education  department,  ham¬ 
pered  by  a  lack  of  curriculum  time, 
manages  to  give  typing  skills  to  a 
very  small  percentage  of  each  grad¬ 
uating  class.  By  the  time  students 
become  seniors,  the  one  period  of 
academic  typing  can  seldom  be 
worked  into  the  student’s  already 
overloaded  schedule,  and  if  it  can  be 
worked  in,  it  is  too  late  for  him  to 
have  made  adequate  and  purposeful 
use  of  his  acquired  skill  during  the 
high  school  years. 

Personal-use  typewriting  belongs 
in  the  ninth  grade,  either  in  junior 
high  school  or  in  a  four-year  high 
school.  Placed  here,  it  not  only  af¬ 
fords  the  student  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  skill,  as  well  as  scHne  credit 
toward  graduation,  but  it  assures  him 
this  usable  skill  through  all  four  years 
of  high  school. 

In  ninth  grade,  typewriting  does 
not  show  itself  as  an  important  em¬ 
ployment  tool,  but  rather  it  empha¬ 
sizes  immediately  its  personal  bene¬ 
fits.  No  grade  on  the  secondary  level 
has  a  greater  need  for  motivation 
than  the  ninth,  and  typewriting  can 
be  a  means  of  maintaining  interest  in 
all  subjects  studied  as  it  builds  within 
the  student  an  educational  standard 
of  achievement. 

Ninth  graders  seek  recognition. 
And  what  teacher  of  English  or  social 
studies  does  not  appreciate  the  neat¬ 


ness  of  appearance  and  the  concise¬ 
ness  of  presentation  acquired  by  the 
well-motivated  student  who  can 
type?  It  has  been  proved  by  research 
that  this  skill  is  a  means  of  assuring 
recognition  in  work  well  done,  for 
from  the  classroom  of  a  dedicated 
typing  teacher  step  students  who 
can  formulate  their  thinking,  gather 
together  research  material  concisely, 
and  then  present  their  findings  on 
time  and  with  great  pride.  They  are 
the  students  fmtunate  enough  to  have 
learned  to  use  the  typewriter  as  a 
writing  tool  in  all  phases  of  their 
educational  program. 

Typewriting  is  primarily  a  skill  to 
be  learned  before  it  can  be  used. 
We  business  teachers  know  the  old 
adage,  “anyone  can  type.”  We  say 
it  ourselves  with  tongue  in  cheek  be¬ 
cause  we  have  struggled  unendingly 
with  the  problem  student.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  a  desire  to  type 
is  the  greatest  motivating  factor  that 
we  can  be  given  in  a  pupO,  and  that 
with  concentration,  demonstration  of 
proper  techniques,  and  instruction  on 
the  typewriter  keyboard,  we  can 
bring  almost  anyone  to  “his  own”  de¬ 
gree  of  capability.  It  may  be  25 
warn  or  50  warn,  depending  on  the 
individual.  Even  the  plodder  who 
will  never  get  beyond  17  warn  in  the 
classroom,  given  the  opporhmity  to 
( Continued  on  page  39 ) 
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A  fable  of  a  high  school  that  earned  the  co-operation  of  business  and  industry 


This  is  the  story  of  a  school 

well  call  Mid  City  Hi^  School 
and  of  Mr.  Abbott,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  its  supervisor  of  business  and 
vocational  education  in  die  fall  of 
1949. 

Mid  City  is  a  comprehensive  high 
school  in  a  town  of  approximately 
150,000  people.  Its  business  and  vo¬ 
cational  education  department  was 
large,  and  most  students  were  plan¬ 
ning  to  take  jobs  upon  graduation; 
but  the  dropout  rate  was  high.  Al- 
diough  the  teachers  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  were  good,  diere  had  never 
been  any  real  co-operation  between 
the  school  and  the  business  commu¬ 
nity. 

On  his  appointment,  Mr.  Abbott 
was  urged  by  both  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools  and  the  principal  to  do 
what  he  could  to  improve  things. 

The  Problems 

In  initial  talks  with  the  teachers  in 
his  division,  he  discovered  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  were  individually  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  contacts  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  business  and 
industrial  community.  Since  there 
was  no  organization  of  effort,  how¬ 
ever,  the  effectiveness  of  these  con¬ 
tacts  was  negligible. 

Mr.  Abbott  listened  to  business¬ 
men  when  he  attended  some  of  their 
meetings  and  heard,  on  occasion,  re¬ 
marks  about  the  ineffective  education 
of  their  employees  and  how  costly  it 
was  to  give  them  adequate  training 
on  the  job.  Naturally,  the  school  was 
blamed  for  this  imfortunate  situation. 

At  a  faculty  meeting  some  weeks 
later,  after  Mr.  Abbott  was  certain 
that  the  teachers  witii  whom  he 
worked  were  sxire  of  his  sincerity 
and  interest  in  their  welfare,  he 
asked  what  improvements  they 
would  make  in  the  curriculum  and 
facilities  if  they  were  able  to. 

A  lively  discussion  followed  and 
several  problems  were  defined: 

1.  There  were  no  reliable  data  on 
the  kinds  of  jobs  students  got  when 
they  left  school. 

2.  Materials  and  machines  in  most 
classrooms  were  outdated. 


3.  The  textlxK^  did  not  meet  the 
needs  of  the  students. 

4.  Training  was  entirely  in  the 
school  building  and  did  not  include 
opportunities  for  students  to  work  in 
community  ofiBces,  stores,  and  plants. 

Most  of  the  faculty  agreed  that 
these  were  serious  problems  and  that 
solutions  would  have  to  be  found  if 
instruction  was  to  be  improved.  Two 
teachers,  Miss  Ballard  and  Mr.  Clem¬ 
ents,  however,  said  that  they  were 
qwte  satisfied  with  the  present  pro¬ 
gram.  They  felt  that  the  suggested 
changes  would  cause  unnecessary 
friction  within  the  school  and  would 
not  gain  support  from  the  community. 

Mr.  Abbott  thanked  the  faculty 
members  for  their  frank  expressions 
of  opinion.  He  asked  what  steps  they 
wished  to  take,  if  any,  to  strengthen 
the  program.  Most  of  the  teachers 
agreed  that  a  committee  composed 
of  members  with  different  viewpoints 
should  explore  the  problems  raised 
and  suggest  methods  of  solution. 
Even  Miss  BaHard  and  Mr.  Clements, 
who  were  anxious  to  maintain  the 
status  quo,  consented  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  committee.  In  fact.  Miss 
Ballard  and  tiuree  other  teachers 
formed  the  group  that  was  to  devise 
a  plan  of  action.  Individual  commit¬ 
tee  assignments  were  then  agreed  to. 

The  Recommendations 

Two  weeks  later  the  committee 
made  its  initial  report  to  the  faculty. 
At  the  meeting,  Mr.  Davis,  the  chair¬ 
man,  sununarized  the  recommenda¬ 
tions.  First,  however,  he  reminded 
the  faculty  that  many  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  had  brought  negative  reactions 
from  the  business  community  in  tiie 
past  and  that  the  voters  had  recently 
defeated  a  proposal  to  raise  money 
for  the  school’s  needed  equipment. 
The  town’s  business  leaders  had 
turned  down  a  work-study  proposal 
several  times.  Despite  this,  the  com¬ 
mittee  recommended: 

1.  That  the  faculty,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  business  and  industry  rep¬ 
resentatives,  should  form  a  perma¬ 
nent  advisory  group  to  confer  on 
matters  of  mutual  interest  regarding 


the  welfare  and  needs  of  the  young 
people  of  the  community.  'This  ad¬ 
visory  group  could  consider  policies 
regarding  the  over-all  business  and 
vocational  cmriculum,  development 
of  a  work-study  plan,  and  replace¬ 
ment  of  outdated  equipment. 

2.  'That  the  school  should  develop 
a  public  relations  program  to  keep 
conunimity  leaders,  parents,  students, 
and  others  informed  of  the  school’s 
program,  its  problems,  and  its  prog¬ 
ress. 

3.  'That  a  survey  be  made  of  the 
jobs  held  by  graduates  and  dropouts 
of  the  past  two  years.  Faculty  mem¬ 
bers  would: 

a.  mail  carefully  prepared  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  all  such  former  stu¬ 
dents  for  whom  addresses  were 
available; 

b.  visit  a  representative  group  of 
the  school’s  recent  alumni  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  jobs,  job  requirements, 
training  on  the  job,  and  to  ask  for 
suggestions  to  assure  better  prepa¬ 
ration  of  future  students; 

c.  see  personnel  executives  and 
department  heads  in  firms  employ¬ 
ing  these  former  students,  discuss 
the  job  competence  of  the  students, 
and  invite  suggestions  for  curricu¬ 
lum  changes. 

4.  'That  a  bibliography  be  com¬ 
piled  so  that  additional  ideas  might 
be  explored. 

After  discussion,  the  committee’s 
recommendations  were  unanimously 
accepted.  Mr.  Abbott,  the  supervisor, 
was  pleased  to  see  that  Miss  Ballard 
and  Mr.  Clements,  both  previously 
unenthusiastic  about  any  changes, 
had  not  only  voiced  no  opposition, 
but  Miss  Ballard  actually  seemed 
quite  pleased  to  be  able  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  on  the  plans. 

Mr.  Abbott  asked  all  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  to  propose  names  of  commimity 
business  and  industrial  leaders  who 
might  be  approached  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  advisory  board.  'They 
agreed  that  a  small  group  of  effective 
leaders,  if  they  could  be  sold  on  the 
idea,  would  work  more  efiBciently  in 
initiating  plans  than  a  larger,  more 
unwieldy  group. 
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KAREN  R.  GILLESPIE 

School  of  Refailitig 
New  York  Univeriify 


Selected  to  form  the  nuderis  of 
the  board  were 

—the  execcitive  secretary  of  die 
Fanners  C(X)perative  Association, 

—the  president  of  the  city’s  leading 
bank, 

—the  chairman  of  the  board  of  a 
textile  mill, 

—the  manager  of  the  home  office  of 
a  chain  store,  and 

—the  managing  editor  of  the  city’s 
daily  newspaper. 

Mr.  Abbott  and  two  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  were  then  elected  to  meet  with 
these  business  leaders.  ■ 

Stimulating  Interest 

The  faculty  members  were  dubi¬ 
ous  about  approaching  these  business 
leaders  and  asking  them  to  serve 
without  first  stimulating  tlieir  interest 
in  some  way.  They  discussed  the 
strategy  that  might  be  used  to  impel 
the  businessmen  to  do  some  creative 
thinking  about  the  school  and  its  re¬ 


lation  to  the  community.  The  plan 
devised  was  this:  Before  being  asked 
to  act  as  members  of  an  advisory 
board,  they  would  be  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  panel  discussion  at  a 
Parent-Teacher  Association  meeting. 
The  subject  would  be,  “How  the 
High  School  Can  Best  Serve  the 
Needs  of  the  Business  and  Industrial 
Commimity.” 

The  businessmen  agreed  to  partici¬ 
pate  on  the  panel.  Several  meetings 
were  necessary  for  preparation,  and 
Mr.  Abl>ott  noticed  with  delight  that 
their  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for 
tlie  school  increased  with  each  meet¬ 
ing.  These  businessmen  were  selling 
themselves  on  the  much-needed  co¬ 
operation  between  school  and  indus¬ 
try.  Each  of  them  visited  the  school 
as  part  of  his  preparation  and  had  an 
opportimity  to  watch  the  students  at 
work,  to  see  the  outdated  equipment, 
to  visit  the  library,  and  to  thumb 
through  the  textbooks.  Almost  with¬ 
out  realizing  it,  they  developed  a 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  am¬ 
bitious  students  and  teachers  and  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  they,  as  business 
leaders,  should  be  doing  more  for 
this  group  than  just  participating  in 
a  panel  discussion.  They  began  to 
think  of  ways  arousing  the  interest 
of  the  whole  commimity,  of  supplying 
the  school  with  better  equipment, 
of  making  the  job  of  the  teachers 
easier,  and  of  paving  the  way  for 
students  to  make  an  easier  transition 
from  school  to  business. 

The  interest  of  these  executives 
spread  through  their  organizations  to 
still  more  business  leaders.  'This  was 
no  longer  just  a  school  problem— it 
was  becoming  a  ^community  problem. 

In  the  meantime,  another  commit¬ 
tee  began  to  work  on  the  public 
relations  program.  The  first  evidence 
of  its  activities  was  the  announce¬ 
ment  for  the  panel  discussion  to  be 
presented  at  llie  P.T.A.  meeting, 
copies  of  which  were  sent  to  all  par¬ 
ents  and  friends  of  the  school.  ’The 
notices  were  planned  by  business 
education  students  as  part  of  their 
study  of  advertising;  after  approval, 
they  were  mimeographed  by  the 
members  of  the  office  practice  class. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  for 
this  project  was  infectious;  the  stu¬ 
dents  became  interested  and,  in  turn, 
stirred  their  parents  to  attend  the 
meeting.  As  a  result,  this  P.T.A. 
meeting  boasted  the  largest  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  history  of  the  school.  Not 
only  students’  parents  but  men  and 


women  from  virtually  every  major 
field  of  activity  in  the  city  attended. 

The  long-awaited  P.T.A.  meeting 
finally  convened.  Although  the  alum¬ 
ni  survey  was  not  yet  complete,  pre¬ 
liminary  findings  revealed  that  a  sig¬ 
nificant  number  of  young  people  from 
the  high  school  remained  in  the  dty 
for  permanent  employment.  This 
brought  the  need  for  closer  alliance 
with  the  representatives  of  the  schod 
even  more  forcibly  to  the  minds  of 
the  businessmen  present. 

The  business  leaders’  panel  discus¬ 
sion  was  excellent.  The  executives 
began  by  showing  how  the  school 
building  might  provide  a  focal  point 
for  community  gatherings,  how  tfie 
teachers  could  participate  in  com¬ 
munity  activities,  and  how  they  coidd 
guide  the  students  to  have  a  greater 
interest  in  community  life.  Then,  al¬ 
most  as  if  by  design,  the  panel  began 
to  make  suggestions  about  how  die 
community  could  aid  the  school. 
When  the  meeting  adjourned,  every¬ 
one  was  thinking  of  how  he  could 
help  to  make  the  school  a  better 
steppingstone  fw  students  to  life  in 
dieir  community. 

TEN  YEARS  LATER 

Mr.  Abbott  often  thinks  back  to 
that  meeting  ten  years  ago  when  the 
entire  co-operative  enterprise  devel¬ 
oped.  The  advisory  board  was  bam 
almost  overnight  at  die  suggestion  oi 
the  panel  members  themselves.  As 
the  years  passed,  many  additional 
business  and  industrial  firms  volun¬ 
teered  to  have  representatives  on 
the  board. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  the  board, 
the  teachers,  the  students,  and  the 
community  have  achieved  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1 .  Annual  survetf  of  alumni.  The 
results  of  the  1950  survey,  when 
completed,  were  so  interesting  and 
useful  that  the  faculty  urged  that 
the  survey  be  made  annually.  Since 
it  provided  material  essential  to  guid¬ 
ance  counselors,  the  current  students 
became  thoroughly  aware  of  its  value. 
As  they  graduated,  they  kept  the 
school  informed  of  their  job  status. 
This  made  follow-up  studies  more 
reliable,  since  larger  returns  were 
available. 

2.  Effective  work-study  program. 
A  work-study  program  was  estab¬ 
lished  that  allowed  each  vocational 
and  business  education  student  to 
work  in  his  field  of  specialization  for 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Among  experts,  there  is  much 

c(Hifusion  about  the  relationship 
between  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping. 
At  one  extreme  we  have  those  who 
would  require  the  completion  of  a 
good  stiff  course  in  arithmetic  as  a 
prerequisite  for  the  study  of  book¬ 
keeping;  at  the  other  are  those  who 
would  remove  all  arithmetic  from  the 
bookkeeping  course. 

When  the  experts  themselves  are 


in  disagreement,  the  classroom  teacher 
is  m  a  dilemma.  He  has  bookkeeping 
students  of  varying  and  questionable 
ability  in  arithmetic;  what  is  he  to 
do  about  the  arithmetic  imtil  such 
time  as  the  exports  agree? 

Although  the  two  points  of  view 
appear  to  be  in  conflict,  they  need 
not  necessarily  be.  The  answer  may 
be  found  in  a  blending  of  the  two. 
In  the  early  stages  of  any  unit,  the 


first  point  of  view  should  prevail; 
in  later  stages,  the  second.  When 
we  do  undertake  to  teach  arithmetic, 
we  should  do  so  meaningfully,  remem¬ 
bering  that  to  some  students  the 
thought  of  arithmetic  is  tantamount 
to  recalling  a  traumatic  experience. 

What  follows  is  an  attempt  to  list 
a  number  of  practices  that  flow  from 
an  acceptance  of  the  twofold  philos¬ 
ophy  just  outlined. 


AS  A  GUIDE  for  your  own  teaching,  give  the  class  an 
inventory  test  in  aritmetic  so  that  you  will  know  where 
eacdi  individual  stands.  Remember,  however,  that  it  takes 
motivation  to  bring  out  the  most  favorable  respcMise. 

•ISOLATE  the  arithmetic  from  the  bookkeeping.  Concen¬ 
trate  on  the  economic  imderstanding  and  recordative 
aspects  of  the  new  topic,  and  require  no  new  arithmetic 
skill  for  the  first  lesson  on  any  topic.  The  computation  of 
interest,  for  example,  can  be  left  to  a  subsequent  lesson. 
In  the  first  lesson,  tell  students  how  much  interest  is  re¬ 
ceived  without  letting  them  know  that  in  later  lessons  ti(»ey 
will  be  determining  such  sums  on  their  own,  on  the  basis  of 
information  given  in  the  problems.  When  relieved  of  tiieir 
arithmetic  phobia,  they’ll  be  more  inclined  toward  leam- 
mg  the  bookkeeping  skill. 

GO  ONE  STEP  further:  when  introducing  a  new  booke^ 
ing  topic,  use  simple  round  numbers  and  omit  cents. 

DON’T  IGNORE  the  arithmetic  entirely.  Infroduce  more 
involved  sums  in  later  lessons  on  the  same  topic.  This 
device  will  serve  as  motivation  for  improvement  of  stu¬ 
dents’  aritbmetic  skills. 

DEVOTE  TIME  to  arithmetic  instruction  occasionally— 
but  not  more  than  part  of  a  period  at  any  one  time.  The 
right  moment  for  such  instruction  comes  when  the  need 
for  arithmetic  is  felt  by  the  students  in  connection  with 
their  Ixx^eeping,  not  when  you  feel  they  need  it. 

ANTICIPATE  the  arithmetical  pitfalls  in  any  narrative, 
so  that  the  pace  of  entry  work  can  be  accelerated. 

FAMILIARIZE  yourself  with  the  arithmetic  methodology 
diat  was  used  by  your  “feeder”  schools.  Students  will 
be  able  to  follow  your  explanations  better  if  you  use  their 
mathematical  methods. 

IN  COMPOSING  transactions  involving  goods  purchased, 
checks  (w  notes  received,  state  the  exact  sum  for  which 


the  paper  was  drawn;  that’s  the  way  it  happens  in  the 
business  office.  In  the  case  of  outgoing  papers,  you 
can  have  students  compute  the  amounts  for  which  they 
are  to  be  drawn. 

DIRECT  COMPUTATIONS  on  check  stubs  should  be  re¬ 
quired.  You  will  thus  develop  in  students  a  desirable 
work  habit,  one  that  makes  for  proper  checking  when 
necessary  to  verify  interest  nt  discount. 

TRAIN  STUDENTS  to  checJc  ilte  eqn.Jity  of  debits  and 
credits  in  any  compound  enU-v  bef'^ie  moving  on  to  the 
next  transaction. 

PENCIL  FOOTINGS  should  be  put 
to  use,  once  students  have  obtained 
them.  There’s  no  need  to  add  iJl 
seven  numbers  to  arrive  at  the  final 
pencil  footing.  The  pencil  footing 
of  325  plus  the  three  new  numbers 
will  provide  a  correct  final  footing. 

WHENEVER  calculations  are  necessary,  have  them  re¬ 
duced  to  an  algorism  that  students  are  to  follow. 

TEST  FOR  SPEED  by  giving  a  daily 
practice  problem  that  calls  for  con¬ 
tinuing  addition.  Start  the  class  off 
with  any  two  numbers,  73  and  28  in 
the  example  at  right.  Tell  them  to 
add  the  two  numbers,  then  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  add  the  last  two  numbers 
successively  until  they  have  obtained 
ten  numbers.  Then  tell  them  to  add 
the  entire  column.  'The  work  can  be 
checked  by  dividing  the  final  answer 
by  11;  if  the  answer  is  correct,  the 
quotient  should  be  the  same  as  the 
seventh  number. 


150 

20 

110 

45 

325  (p.f.) 
80 
260 
95 

760  (pi.) 


73 

28 

101 

129 

230 

359 

589^ 

948 

1537 

2485 

11)8479 

589-<- 
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TRAIN  STUDENTS  in  the  proper  use  of  scrap  paper 
for  addition  and  subtraction.  By  placing  the  edge  of 
the  scrap  paper  directly  below  the  last  amount  in  a  column 
to  be  added,  a  footing  can  be  obtained  and  calculations 
can  be  made  on  the  scrap  paper  without  marking  up  the 
textbook  or  duplicated  page. 

ENCOURAGE  the  use  of  shortcuts,  but  don’t  insist  on 
them.  Not  all  students  react  favorably  to  them;  some 
sense  a  greater  feeling  of  security  with  the  longer  methods 
that  they  have  learned  after  much  e£Fort. 

TRAIN  STUDENTS  to  check  the  equality  of  debit  and 
credit  totals  before  forwarding  from  one  journal  page 
to  the  next. 

IN  SIMILAR  FASHION,  train  students  to  verify  the 
equality  of  debits  and  credits  before  totaling  a  special 
journal. 

GIVE  OCCASIONAL  brief  warmup  drills  relating  to  the 
arithmetic  that  will  be  required  during  the  period. 

AVOID  LOSING  TIME  imnecessarily  on  aritfimetic.  If 
any  aridunetical  difficulty  arises,  do  not  stop  all  book¬ 
keeping  work.  Have  one  or  two  students  do  the  calculations 
on  a  side  board;  in  the  meantime,  proceed  with  the 
succeeding  transactions  until  the  students  are  ready  with 
the  arithmetic  answer. 

BE  ON  THE  LOOKOUT  for  the  student  who,  in  the 
middle  of  a  problem,  applies  the  rule,  "If  it’s  more  than 
a  half,  you  change  to  the  next  number.”  The  changing 
of  $2.37%  to  $2.38  at  the  beginning  of  an  example 
or  in  the  course  of  a  computation  may  cause  havoc. 

BE  QUICK  to  recognize  fragmentary  learning  in  the 
formulation  of  a  final  answer,  as  in  the  case  of  the  student 
who  changes  $7.51  to  $8  at  the  end  of  a  problem. 

TAKE  TIME  OUT  every  now  and  then  to  verify  student 
understanding  of  the  arithmetical  processes  involved. 
You  can  do  this  by  a  casual  question,  such  as,  "Why  do 
we  add  these  two  numbers?  Why  not  subtract  instead?” 

MAKE  USE  of  individual  arithmetic  problem  sheets.  For 
example,  have  special  remedial  instruction  sheets  on 
the  application  of  percentage  to  invoices  for  students 
who  are  weak  in  the  arithmetic  of  purchase  or  sales 
discount. 

TRAIN  STUDENTS  to  subtract  horizontally. 

Example:  /  380  /  7.60  /?  / 

Step  1:  $380  minus  $8  equals  $372. 

Step  2:  But  we  subtracted  too  much!  How  much  “too 
much”  did  we  deduct? 

Step  3:  Let’s  correct  our  work  by  adding  the  40^  that 
we  over-subtracted.  That  gives  us  $372.40  as  a  final 
answer. 

IF  YOU  ARE  TEACHING  discount  after  interest,  keep 
in  mind  the  students  who  have  a  tendency  to  add  the 
discoimt  to  the  amount  of  the  invoice  or  to  the  face  of  the 
note.  Make  sure  they  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“discormt”  and  relate  the  two  D’s— “Discount  means 
Deduct.” 

TO  COMPUTE  the  maturity  date  or  die  term  of  discount, 
students  must  know  the  number  of  days  in  each  month.  To 
help  them,  have  one  member  of  the  class  remind  them 
of  the  childhood  jingle,  "Thirty  days  hath  September  .  .  .” 

KEEP  arithmetic  skills  alive  by  periodically  integrating 


them  with  business  papers.  Have  the  students  prepare 
an  occasional  invoice  that  calls  for  extensions  and  addi¬ 
tions.  Have  them  write  a  check  in  payment  of  a  note  on 
which  interest  is  to  be  computed,  or  one  in  payment  of  an 
account  payable  that  has  debits  and  credits  and  on  which 
a  cash  discount  is  to  be  deducted. 

FOR  STUDENTS  who  still  have  difficulty  in  remembering 
the  exact  number  of  days  in  a  month,  introduce  the 
‘Toiuckle  method.”  By  assigning  die  names  of  months  to 
the  knuckles  and  “grooves”  of  the  two  hands,  we  find 
that  the  “knuckle  months”  have  31  days  and  the  months 
“in  the  groove”  have  fewer. 

ELICIT  the  60-day  rule  by  reasoning:  (1)  The  interest 
rate  is  6%  for  one  year,  or  6%  for  360  days;  (2)  For  60 
days  (or  %  of  the  time),  the  interest  will  be  1%  (or 
%  of  the  annual  rate);  (3)  We  obtain  1%  by  pointing 
off  (moving  die  decimal)  two  places  to  the  left. 


ELICIT  the  60-day  rule  by  the  cancellation  method: 
P  X  R  X  T  =  I 

=  I 


6 


60 

360 


P  X 


1 

100 


How  do  you  get  Vioo  of  any  sum?  By  pointing  off  two 
places  to  the  left. 


SINCE  die  first  step  in 
the  60-day  method  is  to 
break  up  the  days,  have 
the  “days”  column  pre¬ 
cede  the  money  col¬ 
umn.  The  days  thus 
become  the  guide  rath¬ 
er  than  an  afterthought. 


Example: 

$750  for  96  days 


60  days  — 
30  days  — 
6  days  — 


$7.50 

3.75 

.75 


96  days  —  $12.00 


ENCOURAGE  the  use  of  the  60-day  method.  However, 
allow  students  who  have  difficulty  with  it  to  use  any 
correct  method  that  they  have  already  learned. 

TRY  FLASH  CARDS  for  a  speedy  review  of  the  60-day 
method  of  computing  interest  at  6%  for  various  numbers 
of  days  and  fen  obtaining  a  2%  or  a  3%  cash  discount. 


BEFORE  TEACHING  the  profit  and  loss  statement, 
assign  as  homework  an  arithmetic  problem  designed  to 
answer  one  question  based  on  a  trial  balance  that  was 
obtained  from  a  simple  narrative,  such  as,  “How  much 
did  Mr.  Smith  make?”  A  device  of  this  land  paves  die 
way  for  the  study  of  the  financial  report  by  showing  the 
arithmetical  basis  for  it  and  motivates  the  need  for  an 
understandable  form  on  which  to  present  ones  figures. 


TEACH  the  final  colunm  of  the  profit  and  loss  statement 
as  two  arithmetic  examples:  (a)  Selling  price  minus  cost 
equals  gross  gain  and  (b)  Gross  gain  minus  expenses 
equals  true  profit. 

PUT  the  profit  and  loss  statement  into  ordinary  English 
for  the  students  who  do  not  know  when  to  add  or  sub¬ 
tract.  “When  we  add  one  number  to  another,  what  is  the 
result?”  (A  total.)  “When  we  subtract  one  number  from 
another,  what  is  the  result?”  (Net.)  You  might  illustrate 
net  by  reference  to  the  legend,  “Net  weight— 4,000  lbs., 
often  seen  on  a  truck,  or  the  description,  “Net  weight— one 
pound,”  on  a  can  of  coffee. 

encourage  students  to  visualize  the  trial-balance 
figure  for  supplies  as  consisting  of  two  parts— (a)  the 
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HOW  TO  INTRODUCE  ARITHMETIC  IN  BOOKKEEPING  (continued) 


current  inventory  or  unused  p<»tion,  and  (b)  tbe  con¬ 
sumed  or  expense  portion,  as  follows; 


TOTAL  BOUGHT 
$200 


Now  Have 
$50 


Gone 

? 


SIMILARLY,  the  total  stock  canied  can  be  represented 
graphically  as  follows: 

TOTAL  GOODS  CARRIED 

$6,000 

Final  Inventory  I  Cost  (rf  Goods  Sold 
$2,000  I  $4,000 

IN  CONSTRUCTINC  a  problem,  avoid  making  the  inven¬ 
tory  portion  exactly  one-half  of  die  sum  appearing  on 
the  trial  balance  for  a  given  item.  You  will  dius  avoid 
mudi  confusion  on  the  part  of  your  students. 


WHEN  STUDENTS  fail  to  see  why  we  add  the  personal 
drawings  to  the  inoease  in  capital  in  order  to  arrive 
at  die  net  profit,  demonstrate  with  actual  money.  *We 
began  widi  one  dollar  and  now  have  four  dollars.  How 
much  richer  are  we?  But  we  have  diis  four  dollars  after 
we  spent  $2  cm  ourselves;  therefore,  how  much  did  we 
actually  make?^ 


HAVE  STUDENTS  check  on  dieir  profit  by  setting  up  a 
T-devioe  calculation: 


Assets 

40 

Liabilities 

10 

Net  Investment 

25 

IN  THE  EARLY  LESSONS  on  payroll  bookkeeping,  an¬ 
nounce  the  amount  that  was  deducted  for  Social  Security 
tax  and  the  amoimt  deducted  for  withholding  tax. 

IN  SUBSEQUENT  LESSONS,  teach  the  students  to  com¬ 
pute  the  Social  Security  deduction.  In  the  computation 
of  3%,  encourage  those  who  have  difiBculty  with  their  own 
methods  to  use  a  new  method: 

Example:  Find  die  Social  Security  deduction  on 
$347.50. 

SohOion:  1%- $3,475 

3%  - 10.425  or  $10.43 

TAKE  time  out  to  give  the  class  ample  practice  in  reading 
the  withholding-tax  table. 

BE  CONSISTENT  in  your  payroll  calculations.  Even 
thou^  the  take-home  pay  is  the  same  regardless  of  the 
method  used  to  arrive  at  it,  students  are  confused  when 
you  compute  one  employee’s  wage  on  the  basis  of  regular 
pay  plus  overtime  pay,  and  another’s  on  the  equated  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  worked  multiplied  by  the  rate  per  hour. 

HAVE  your  students  use  calendars  when  computing 
interest.  (Small  wallet-sized  calendars  are  handy.) 


IN  TEACHINC  the  discounting  of  notes,  train  students 
to  answer  four  questions  as  guides  for  their  aridimetic: 
(a)  When  will  we  be  able  to  collect  the  money  for  the 
note?  (b)  How  much  will  we  be  collecting  on  that  date? 

(c)  How  many  days  ahead  of  time  do  we  want  the  money? 

(d)  What  is  the  bank  going  to  charge  us  for  giving  us  the 
money  ahead  of  time? 


IF  THE  TEIRM  of  a  discoimted  note  is  expressed  in 
days,  use  the  following  three-step  method  to  find  tlie  net 
proceeds: 

(1)  Find  the  term  of  discounts. 

20  days  40  days 

60  days 


(2)  Find  the  bank  discount. 

(3)  Find  the  net  proceeds. 

Note:  If  the  term  of  the  note  is  expressed  in  months, 
(1)  will  require  modification. 


TRY  THIS  four-box  algorism,  which  has  helped  many 
teachers: 


Date  of  Note . Mar.  6  Face  Interest  =  Maturity 

Value 


25 

$800  -1-  $10  =  $810.00 

30 

60  days— $8.00 

20 

15  days—  2.00 

jjJ 

75 

75  days-10.00 

Date  of  Discount.  .Apr.  2 

Bank  Discount .  6.48 

28 

60  days— $8.10 

20 

30  days—  4.05 

Term  of  Discount .  .  48 

12  days—  1.62 

6  days—  .81 

48  days— $6.48 

Date  of  Maturity.  .May  20 

Proceeds .  803.52 

IF  THE  ARITHMETIC  for  the  discoimting  of  an  inter¬ 
est-bearing  note  is  beyond  die  abilities  of  your  students, 
announce  the  proceeds  to  the  class  and  thus  avoid  dis¬ 
couraging  them  in  their  efforts  to  learn  bookkeeping. 

WHEN  TEACHING  sales  tax,  have  students  go  to  a  five- 
and-ten-cent  store  and  copy  the  schedule  that  is  usually 
posted  on  cash  registers. 


USE  a  calerular  to  teach  payroll  accrrials. 

ENCOURAGE  APPROXIMATION  as  a  guide  to  a  cor¬ 
rect  answer.  As  a  result,  interest  will  never  exceed  princi¬ 
pal;  nor,  for  instance,  will  the  Social  Security  deduc¬ 
tion  on  $300  amount  to  $900. 

TO  INSTILL  the  importance  of  proper  alignment  of  fig¬ 
ures,  have  two  addition  problems  placed  on  the  board, 
one  propo-ly  aligned,  the  other  not.  Then  have  students 
do  the  addition  at  the  board  (or,  better  still,  have  the 
two  problems  run  off  on  a  Ditto  machine).  You  will  get  a 
greater  variety  of  answers  on  the  poorly  aligned  problem, 
even  if  it  is  shorter  then  the  properly  aligned  one.  This 
device  will  drive  home  subtly  the  need  for  proper  align¬ 
ment  of  figures. 


YOU  WILL  ELIMINATE  needless  mental  addition  and 
increase  speed  in  calculation  by  having  one  or  two  adding 
machines  or  calctdators  in  class  when  students  are  at 
work  on  practice  sets. 

AT  THE  OPPORTUNE  MOMENT,  teach  the  class  how  to 
read  numbers  in  a  businesslike  fashion.  In  reading  beck  a 
column  of  numbers,  students  should  learn  to  call  out, 
“One  hundred  forty-seven  and  twenty-five,”  or  simply, 
“One-forty-seven  and  twenty-five,”  for  $147.25,  and 
‘Eighty-five  even”  for  $85.00. 

{Continued  at  bottom  of  page  S8) 
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It’s  not  hard  to  remember  the  student  who’s  always  late 


LETS  “LEARN”  OUR  STUDENTS 

IF e  should  go  out  of  our  way  to  devise  procedures 
that  will  change  anonymous  faces  into  real  people 


MALRA  TREECi 

Memphis  (Tern.)  State  University 

E  CANNOT  be  effective  teach- 
^  ~  ers  unless  we  know,  as  individu¬ 
als,  the  persons  we  are  teaching.  No 
two  students  are  identical,  no  two 
classes  are  the  same.  Knowing  and 
liking  our  students  is  our  responsi¬ 
bility,  as  well  as  a  vital  privilege 
that  makes  teaching  the  wonderful 
job  that  it  can  be. 

Half  the  many  high  school  and 
college  failures  might  be  avoided  if 
the  students  did  not  feel  that  their 
instructors  simply  lacked  interest  in 
them.  Yes,  I  know  they  are  adults 
now,  or  almost  so,  and  should  be 
able  to  stand  (»i  their  own  feet. 
Nevertheless,  the  packed  classrooms, 
the  swarming  halls,  the  hurry  and 
pressure,  the  impersonal  sink-or-swim 
attitude  of  our  large  institutions  may 
give  young,  bewildered  boys  and 
girls  an  “Oh,  what’s  the  use?*  out¬ 
look.  Subsequent  low  or  failing 
grades,  although  justified,  only  add 
to  their  lack  of  self-confidence  and 
determination  to  succeed. 

We  who  teach  business  letter  writ¬ 
ing  agree  with  Dale  Carnegie  that 
a  man’s  name  is  to  him  the  sweetest 
sound  in  any  language.  We  teach 


that  “Dear  Mr.  Jones”  is  more 
friendly  and  appealing  than  “Dear 
Sir”— that  we  should  never,  never 
misspell  the  recipient’s  name.  Why, 
then,  is  it  not  even  more  important 
to  learn  and  remember  each  of  our 
students’  names,  to  know  a  little 
about  each  person,  and  to  plan  our 
teaching  for  die  greatest  possible 
benefit  to  the  learners  as  individuals, 
not  as  members  of  Class  A,  Section 
2,  FaU,  1960? 

Worth  the  Effort 

Impossible  to  really  know  our  stu¬ 
dents?  We  usually  have  at  least  five 
classes  that  change  each  semester. 
We  see  them  little  outside  class.  We 
have  extra-curricular  duties;  so  do 
they.  But  still,  if  we  are  content  to 
let  students  remain  seat  numbers  or 
long  lists  in  a  gradebook,  we  are 
missing  out  on  much  of  the  fun  of 
teaching  and  doing  less  than  we 
might  to  help  those  seat  numbers 
and  gradebook  lists.  Knowing  students 
should  be  more  than  the  ability  to 
associate  names  and  faces,  but  even 
that  knowledge  is  better  than  none. 
Impossible?  Of  cotuse  not.  DifBctilt? 
Yes,  but  more  than  worth  the  effort 
in  lasting  benefits  for  everyone 
concerned. 


Remembering  students  does  not 
come  easily  for  me,  since  1  am  the 
type  who  forgets  what  day  it  is  or 
whether  I  have  picked  up  my  pay- 
check.  However,  I  have  made  a  si)e- 
cial  effort  during  the  last  several 
years,  after  realizing  how  very  nec¬ 
essary  such  effort  is  for  me.  The 
methods  I  have  used  are  certainly 
not  the  oiJy  way,  perhaps  not  nec¬ 
essarily  the  best  way,  but  they  have 
worked.  Now  I  find  that  I  know, 
at  least  by  sight,  all  of  my  approxi¬ 
mately  one  himdred  students  within 
two  or  Aree  weeks  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  school  term. 

1  have  five  groups  a  semester,  each 
group  numbering  frmn  fifteen  to 
thirty-five  college  students.  I  find  it 
most  difiBcult  to  know  the  large 
classes  of  beginning  typists.  There  is 
little  time  or  need  for  class  discus¬ 
sion,  and  rows  of  backs  leaning 
slightly  forward  from  the  waist  look 
much  alike.  If  I  stayed  at  my  desk, 
I  would  never  get  to  know  diem, 
to  say  nothing  of  being  a  poor  typing 
teacher.  I  move  about  the  room,  as 
inconspicuously  as  possible,  giving 
help  when  needed.  I  use  a  tape 
recorder  for  the  drills  that  make  up 
a  necessary  part  of  learning  to  type. 
The  recorded  voice,  on  tapes  pre- 
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recorded  for  use  with  the  textbook, 
does  not  make  teaching  stereotyped 
and  mechanical— it  frees  me  to  really 
teach  instead  of  spending  the  period 
dictating  drills.  The  use  of  such  aids 
is  really  putting  two  teachers  in  the 
classroom.  (I  hope  that  I  am  the 
better  one.) 

I  ask  each  student  to  place  on 
his  desk  the  workbook  used  in  class, 
with  his  name  in  a  prominent  place 
so  that  I  can  easily  see  it  as  I  move 
aroimd  the  room.  Students  know 
that  teachers  cannot  learn  to  know 
them  immediately;  they  are  very 
willing  to  do  all  they  can  to  make 
the  '  process  easier,  and  they  seem 
to  appreciate  my  desire  to  know 
them  as  quickly  as  possible. 

At  the  first  class  meeting  I  ask 
the  begiiming  typists  to  write  a  htde 
note  about  themselves.  (Somebody 
always  asks  if  they  should  type  it 
—even  before  dieyVe  learned 
“asdf’!)  They  state  whether  or  not 
they  have  a  typewriter  at  home,  if 
they  have  ever  typed  before  (many 
have  used  dieir  own  original  system) , 
their  work  experience  or  present 
part-time  work,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  why  they  are  enrolled  in  the 
course. 

In  answer  to  why  they  are  en¬ 
rolled,  they  furnish  all  sorts  of  in¬ 
formation,  such  as:  “I  want  to  make 
A’s  on  my  English  themes,”  “My  sis¬ 
ter  can  type  80  words  a  minute,  and 
I  want  to  type  90,”  “I  want  to  be 
a  novelist,”  “Last  summer  I  tried  to 
get  a  job  to  pay  school  expenses. 


and  diey  always  asked  me  if  I  could 
type,”  “I  want  to  bring  my  quality- 
point  average  up”  (they  sometimes 
wish  they  had  chosen  another  course 
for  that  purpose),  “I  can’t  write 
legibly,”  “I  want  to  be  able  to  make 
my  own  way  in  the  world,  and  I 
believe  that  typewriting  is  one  of 
the  skills  1  must  have.” 

Variations  of  the  last  answer  are, 
of  course,  the  most  common,  as  most 
enroll  for  vocational  purposes.  I  keep 
such  assorted  information  in  a  htde 
green  book  that  I  always  carry  with 
me.  (The  book  doesn’t  have  to  be 
green;  I’m  sure  red  or  blue  would 
do  just  as  well.)  During  the  semester 
I  include  additional  items  of  inter¬ 
est  obtained  from  conversations  and 
occiurences.  I  also  record  timed  writ¬ 
ings  on  the  two  pages  assigned  to 
each  person.  All  this  summarized  in¬ 
formation  is  of  great  help  in  analyz¬ 
ing  each  student’s  progress. 

It  is  important  not  to  jot  down 
notes  while  talking  to  the  individu¬ 
als,  except  notes  of  a  completely 
routine  nature.  Nothing  is  more  likely 
to  make  a  person  “freeze  up”  than 
to  know  that  his  remarks  are  being 
recorded.  Essential  data  can  be  re¬ 
membered  until  the  student  leaves. 

In  beginning  typewriting,  as  in  all 
other  classes,  I  announce  my  ofiBce 
hours  and  stress  that  I  will  be  happy 
to  see  any  student  during  those 
hoiu^.  This  announcement  naturally 
adds  to  the  number  o(  conferences 
and  to  my  work  load,  but  not  con* 
siderably  so.  I  beheve  that  such  con¬ 
tacts  are  mcnre  important  than  spend¬ 
ing  ofiBce  hours  in  grading  numerous 


papers.  Very  httle  grading  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  first  month  or  two  of  the 
beginning  course.  Also,  I  don’t  hurry 
away  from  the  classroom  when  the 
bell  rings;  many  people  talk  to  me 
then.  (That  I  am  sometimes  late  for 
the  next  class  is  another  matter.) 

Some  students  are  easier  to  remem¬ 
ber  than  others.  We  remember  the 
unusual  ones— the  one  who  is  always 
late,  the  one  who  asks  foolish  ques¬ 
tions,  the  one  who  gets  his  finger 
stuck  in  the  typewriter.  We  tend  to 
overlook  the  quiet  ones,  the  aver¬ 
age  ones,  and  perhaps  they  are  the 
ones  who  need  recognition  most  of 
all.  Usually  in  every  class  there  are 
two  or  three  students  who  look  some¬ 
what  alike  or  who  have  names  that 
sound  alike.  These  require  special  ef¬ 
fort,  for  it  is  far  better  not  to  call  a 
person  by  name  than  to  call  him  by 
the  wrong  name. 

Devices  for  Other  Classes 

In  classes  other  than  beginning  typ¬ 
ing,  getting  to  know  students  is  fairly 
easy.  I  use  some  sort  of  introductory 
assignment  in  each  class  to  let  the 
student  write  about  himself;  this  in¬ 
formation  I  also  keep  in  my  htde 
green  book.  In  all  such  assignments, 
I  avoid  asking  questions  of  a  stricdy 
personal  nature,  so  as  not  to  give  the 
impression  of  prying;  however,  much 
personal  information  is  vcdunteered. 

In  shorthand  and  transcription  class¬ 
es  1  inquire  about  their  typing  abihty 
and  previous  Enghsh  courses,  as  well 
as  their  reasons  for  taking  the  course. 
In  these  classes,  as  in  advanced  typ¬ 
ing,  students  are  asked  to  present 


It  often  helps  to  linger  in  the  classroom  after  the  bell  has  rung 
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their  information  in  typewritten  form; 
the  appearance  and  quality  of  their 
papers  is  a  good  indication  of  where 
and  how  to  begin  teaching. 

Beginning  shorthand  students  read 
aloud  in  each  class  period.  As  I  call 
upon  each  one,  at  first  from  the  roll-  ^ 
book,  I  look  at  her  and  try  to  re¬ 
member  some  distinguishing  feature. 

In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  know 
each  member  by  sight  after  a  very 
few  class  meetings. 

In  business  letter  writing  and  re¬ 
port  writing  classes,  I  make  a  more 
detailed  introductory  assignment  of  a 
data  sheet  and  a  business  letter  to  me, 
their  instructor,  including  the  informa¬ 
tion  asked  for  in  other  classes  and 
their  previous  writing  experience.  (I 
do  not  return  these  letters  and  data 
sheets  or  use  them  for  grading  pur¬ 
poses.) 

Such  an  assignment  in  business 
writing  courses  is  a  “natural”;  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  helping  me  quickly  ^eam 
about  the  students— to  connect  names 
and  faces  and  know  facts  that  may 
influence  individual  situations  that 
will  arise— it  gives  an  immediate  pic¬ 
ture  of  their  writing  ability.  Used  in 
addition  to  a  comprehensive  test  of 
English  usage,  their  papers  show  me 
about  where  to  start  in  order  to  make 
the  instruction  of  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  benefit  to  all.  In  these  classes, 
too,  there  must  be  certain  standards 
to  be  met  by  the  end  of  the  semester, 
but  without  prechecking,  an  auto¬ 
matic  driving  toward  presort  goals 
can  waste  much  time  for  a  superior 
class.  (And  don’t  tell  me  that  such 
classes  don’t  exist;  I’ve  just  finished 
teaching  one.)  Superior  classes  should 
be  pressed  to  attain  not  the  average, 
but  an  outstanding  skill  in  business 
writing. 

I  have  never  used  the  seating-chart 
method  of  remembering  students,  al¬ 
though  some  teachers  do  use  it  effec¬ 
tively.  I  do  not  assign  specific  seats, 
and  sometimes  students  are  in  un¬ 
expected  places.  Anyway,  it  seems 
easier  just  to  remember  the  indivi¬ 
duals  than  to  remember  where  they 
sit;  but  I  am  sure  that  for  some  sub¬ 
jects  this  method  can  be  ver>'  helpful. 

In  small  schools  teachers  can  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  students  by 
taking  part  in  meetings,  games,  and 
otlier  after-class  activities.  Even  in 
large  institutions  such  participation 
can  be  of  much  use,  but  because  of 
sheer  numbers  on  the  campus,  most 
of  the  actual  contact  with  students 
will  be  in  the  classroom  or  the  teach- 


Th0  semester  is  under  way  now,  and  with 
it  the  necessary  chores  such  as  taking  roll.  What  does  your  class  do 
while  you  take  care  of  these  clerical  duties?  Remember,  every  minute  in 
shorthand  counts.  Here  are  a  few  ideas  for  practical  use  of  this  time: 

In  beginning  shorthand,  have  the  class  write  out  as  many  brief  forms 
as  they  can  remember,  in  shorthand  one  day  and  in  longhand  the  next. 

Have  the  class  transcribe  as  many  brief  forms  as  they  can  from  the 
chart  at  the  end  of  the  textbook. 

Have  one  student  (a  different  one  each  day)  dictate  brief  forms  to  the 
class.  Start  at  a  different  place  each  day  so  the  class  can  get  beyond 
Lesson  3  or  4,  or  have  them  dictated  from  the  chart,  going  up,  down,  to 
the  right,  to  the  left,  and  skipping  around.  Don’t  use  the  same  pattern 
every  day. 

Assign  a  specific  letter  in  the  lesson  to  be  written  in  shorthand  as 
many  times  as  possible. 

Have  the  class  transcribe  a  short  homework  letter,  but  not  always  the 
first  one  in  the  assignment  (you  know  why). 

These  are  only  suggestions;  you  can  probably  think  up  many  others. 
Write  the  assignment  (mi  the  chalkboard  and  have  the  students  begin 
working  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  room.  Don’t  let  them  waste  any  time. 
Let  them  know,  too,  that  you  are  getting  your  chores  done  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  will  be  with  them  as  soon  as  you  can. 

This  type  of  drill  develops  rapid  working  habits.  Adapt  them  to  your 
advanced  classes.  Shorthand  and  speed  are  synonymous;  work  for  speed 
from  the  very  first  lesson. 

What  about  homework?  Have  you*  explained  exactly  how  it  is  to 
be  done,  or  have  you  just  turned  your  students  loose  with  a  reading  and 
writing  assignment?  Shorthand  homework  is  not  the  same  as  homework 
in  history  or  English,  remember. 

Co  over  the  routine,  explain  car^ully  what  you  expect  them  to  do.  This 
will  prevent  the  frequent  complaint,  “I  worked  until  after  midnight  on 
my  shorthand.”  If  you  don’t  explain,  you  might  get  the  answers  I  did 
one  time  when  I  asked  a  student  about  his  homework: 

What?  “The  next  lessrxi  I  guess,  it  usually  is.” 

Where?  “At  home,  but  I  squeeze  in  a  few  outlines  between  classes.” 

Why?  “Because  the  teacher  wants  it.” 

How?  “Just  write  it  over  and  over.” 

A  good  idea  is  to  go  over  the  plan  for  homework  and  have  the  students 
do  an  assignment  right  in  class.  The  important  things  are:  (1)  show  how  it 
should  be  done,  (2)  prove  that  it  does  not  take  “imtil  after  midnight,”  and 
(3)  give  them  an  understanding  of  why  they  are  doing  it. 

In  class  drill,  remember  that  the  senses  are  very  important  in  short¬ 
hand.  We  should  use  as  many  of  them  as  possible.  Spelling  aloud  is  a 
must  for  beginners  and  good  review  for  advanced  students  after  a  summer 
of  no  shortl^d. 

As  we  spell,  we  must  point.  As  we  spell  and  point,  we  must  vocalize. 
(Many  students  are  afraid  of  their  voices.)  As  we  spell,  point,  and  vocalize, 
we  must  hear.  (You’d  be  suprised  how  many  students  can’t  or  don’t  hear.) 
Soon  we  will  add  the  senses  of  motion  and  direction.  All  these  must  be 
co-ordinated  to  produce  the  finished  product. 

Make  these  exercises  lively.  Croup  exercises  can  bog  down;  it’s  up  to 
you  not  to  let  that  happen.  Do  them  fast;  don’t  let  them  drag.  Your 
lessons  can  be  speedy  without  there  being  a  sense  of  rushing  through 
them.  Keep  them  peppy. 
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Insurance  samples.  Samples  of  12  different  kinds  of  insurance  policies  1 
give  up-to-date  illustrations  to  students  in  general  or  survey  insurance  i 
courses  mid  can  also  be  used  in  general  business  courses.  They  are  distri¬ 
buted  by  the  Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Oimpanies,  60  John 
Street,  New  Yoric  38,  N.Y. 

Shorthand  guide.  A  pocket-size  guide  of  brief  forms,  word  beginnings, 
word  endings,  phrases,  cities,  states,  and  words  in  Gregg  shorthand  was 
developed  by  Homer  E.  Livermore  for  teaching  adults  so  they  could 
study  these  aspects  during  spare  moments.  It  is  equally  useful  to  students 
and  stenographers.  Price  is  40  cents  a  copy  (25  cents  if  12  or  more  are 
ordered)  from  Homer  E.  Livermore,  Dept.  BEW,  1440  East  Broadway, 
Glendale  5,  Galif. 

Constitution  booklet.  A  Scriptographic,  24-page,  two-color  booklet  is 
entitled  “What  Everyone  Should  Know  about  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.”  Single  copies  are  75  cents,  with  discoimts  on  quantity 
orders.  The  publisher  is  Channing  L.  Bete  Co.,  Inc.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Paper  samples.  For  a  free  copy  of  a  sample  book  of  Ezerase  bond  and 
onion  skin  for  demonstration  in  your  classes,  write  to  Millers  Falls  Paper 
Co.,  Millers  Falls,  Mass. 

Consumer  finance  careers.  A  booklet  entitled  “The  Consumer  Finance 
Industry  and  the  Opportunities  It  Offers”  explains  the  nature  of  the 
consumer  finance  business,  its  services  and  operation,  and  also  gives 
specific  information  on  career  opportunities  in  the  field.  It  is  available  free 
from  the  National  Consumer  Finance  Association,  1000  16th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.C. 

CPA  film.  A  28-minute  blade  and  white  documentary  film  called  CPA 
shows  a  day  in  the  life  of  an  accountant.  It  has  been  prepared  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  and  is  available  for 
free  loan  from  Association  Films,  Inc.,  at  any  (Hie  of  the  following  addresses: 
Broad  at  Elm  Streets,  Ridgefield,  N.J.;  561  Hillgrove  Avenue,  La  Grange, 

Ill.;  799  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  and  1108  Jacks<Mi  Street, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Classroom  techniques.  A  series  of  Eklucational  Service  Publications  give 
practice  helps  in  classroom  technique.  They  are  written  by  authorities 
in  sxiecial  fields.  Two  of  interest:  Bulletin  Boards,  Dimensions  in  Space 
($1)  and  Predicting  Success  in  College  (25  cents).  For  these  publicatioiis 
and  for  a  (ximplete  list  write  to:  Extension  Service,  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Free  enterprise.  The  Story  of  Competition  in  the  American  Market  is 
a  32-page  illustrated  Ixxiklet  published  by  Du  Pont.  It  identifies  four 
types  of  competition  that  characterize  the  American  market  and  shows 
how  technology  expands  the  number  and  variety  of  products  available  to 
the  (XHisruner.  It  is  free  from  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmingt(Hi, 
Del 

Government  publications.  All  you  have  to  do  to  receive  the  bi-weekly 
“Selected  Unit^  States  Government  Publiciations”  list  is  to  have  your  name 

{Continued  on  next  page) 


er's  office.  In  these  places  alone  can 
we  do  much  toward  becoming  friend¬ 
ly  with  the  persons  we  teach. 

There  is  no  point  in  our  getting  to 
know  students  unless  we  put  this 
knowledge  to  work  by  showing  them 
^that  we  reaUy  care,  that  we  are  in¬ 
terested  in  their  progress  in  our  class 
and  elsewhere,  that  we  believe  in 
them  and  in  their  abffity  to  succeed. 
We  should  make  allowances,  as  much 
as  possible  without  lowmng  stand¬ 
ards,  far  individual  difficmlties  and 
for  imavoidable  absences.  We  should 
greet  students  in  the  halls  and  stop  to 
chat  a  moment.  We  should  avoid  giv¬ 
ing  the  impression  that  we  are  so 
everlastingly  busy  that  students’  prob¬ 
lems  can  wait. 

Gcxxl  pers(Hial  relati(xiships,  whic^ 
the  students  will  need  even  more  than 
basic  skills,  are  taught  better  by  ex¬ 
ample  than  by  lecture.  By  being 
understanding  teachers,  we  may  make 
students  self-confident,  determined, 
and  considerate  of  others.  We  will 
not  (diange  the  world,  but  if  we  can 
change  one  floimdering,  confused  per¬ 
son  into  a  mature,  worth  while  adult, 
we  will  have  done  our  job  well. 

INTRODUCE  ARITHMETIC 

{Continued  from  page  34) 

AFFORD  STUDENTS  practice  in 
reading  numbers.  Do  not,  however, 
identify  the  practice  as  such,  or  they 
will  resent  being  called  on  to  do  low- 
er-grade-sch(X)l  work. 

TRAIN  STUDENTS  in  the  cor¬ 
rect  reading  of  So<rial  Security  num¬ 
bers.  Even  though  each  number  con¬ 
sists  of  nine  digits,  the  spacing  pre¬ 
vents  the  usual  rendition  in  terms  of 
millions,  thousands,  etc.  The  number 
123  45  6789  would  be  read  by  the 
trained  employee  as:  “One  twenty- 
three  (pause)  forty-five  (pause)  six¬ 
ty-seven  eighty-nine.”  Practice  will 
save  time  in  class  and  ridicule  on  the 
job. 

TO  SHOW  students  that  legibility  is 
needed  for  their  own  purposes,  ask 
them  to  read  back  some  sums  that 
diey  have  written  illegibly  on  their 
homework  papers. 

IN  ANY  TEST,  isolate  the  arithmetic 
from  the  bookkeeping.  You  can  give 
specific  questions  on  arithmetic,  but 
have  no  entry  work  that  is  based  on 
the  solution  any  arithmetic  problem. 
A  diagnostic  test  will  reveal  weak¬ 
nesses  in  arithmetic  and  weaknesses 
in  b(X)kkeeping,  each  independent  of 
the  other. 
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NINTH-GRADE  TYPING 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

use  this  tool  in  other  areas  of  study, 
may  well  find  himself  becoming  more 
proficient  as  he  continues  to  answer 
“Yes,  I  can  type,”  and  then  goes 
ahead  to  prove  it  by  the  doing. 

What  ninth  grader  does  not  yearn 
to  succeed  with  his  hands  as  well  as 
his  head?  He  has  come  to  a  point 
where  he  needs  a  means  of  express¬ 
ing  himself  neatly  and  accurately, 
and  he  suddenly  finds  himself  with 
a  tool  that  will  help  him  to  do  both. 
And  what  is  more,  if  it  is  evident  to 
him  that  this  is  a  usable  tool  for 
other  areas  of  study,  he  will  continue 
to  strive  to  improve  his  skiU  through 
intensive  drills  and  purposeful  prac¬ 
tice.  His  teacher,  as  a  master  of  the 
typewriter  and  a  student  of  human 
behavior,  will  help  to  bring  him 
finally  to  the  acquisition  of  the  basic 
skill  of  touch  typewriting. 

From  this  point  it  is  possible  to 
progress  in  a  further  direction  if  the 
time  is  made  available.  Teachers  of 
typewriting  know  that  the  acquisition 
of  the  skill  usually  brings  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  reading,  spelling,  punctua¬ 
tion,  and  syllabication.  The  student 
becomes  more  proficient  in  the  use  of 
the  dictionary  as  the  realization 
comes  that  to  type  well,  one  must  be 
cognizant  of  basic  rules  of  English. 
For  typewriting  is  not  just  copying— 
it  is  c'omposition  in  many  forms.  It  is 
the  correct  style  and  placement  of 
letters,  personal  notes,  tabulations,  or 
minutes  of  a  club  meeting.  It  is  the 
addressing  of  envelopes  or  the  com¬ 
position  of  original  thoughts  in  letters 
or  themes.  It  is  the  gathering  together 
of  facts  into  a  “career”  booklet  for 
social  studies  as  the  student  puts 
forth  his  best  effml  in  creating  a 
ninth  grade  masterpiece  of  research. 

Am  I  hoping  for  too  much?  I  think 
not.  We  must  hope  and  work  for  the 
time  when,  to  the  ninth  grader,  type¬ 
writing  is  not  something  he  can  look 
forward  to  later  in  his  high  school 
career  but  is  an  immediate  means 
of  acquiring  a  usable,  motivating  skill 
that  will  make  his  high  school  studies 
happier  and  more  productive.  When 
this  time  comes,  typewriting  will  be 
considered  a  general  education  sub¬ 
ject  and  not  a  business  education  sub- 
j«jct  alone.  It  will  be  recognized  in 
high  school  as  the  sound  working  tool 
that  we  know  it  becomes  when  the 
college  graduate  steps  out  for  his  first 
job  and  is  asked,  “Can  you  type?” 
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^  put  on  the  mailing  list.  This  leaflet  describes  many  current  pubUcations 

I  of  interest  and  also  serves  as  an  order  form.  Write  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

I  .  I  I  1 

GM  aids.  For  a  complete  list  of  booklets,  charts,  and  films  available 
from  General  Motors,  ask  for  How  to  Obtain  General  Motors  Educatiorud 
Aida.  Economics,  guidance,  and  driver  training  are  some  of  the  areas 
covered.  Write  to  Educational  Relations  Section,  General  Motors  Technical 
Center,  Warren,  Mich. 

Teaching  information.  Two  pubhcations  issued  by  the  Government  and 
of  interest  to  those  considering  a  teaching  career  are  Teaching  Opportuni¬ 
ties,  Catalog  No.  FS  5.4:589  (30  cents)  and  Teaching  as  a  Career,  Cata¬ 
log  No.  FS  5.17:122  (20  cents).  Send  to  the  Superintendent  of  Doc¬ 
uments,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Business  English.  Commercial  Correspondence  is  a  handbook  for  people 
whose  native  Luiguage  is  not  English  but  who  deal  or  work  with  English- 
speaking  firms.  It  can  be  used  as  a  text  for  business  English  cour;>es,  for 
self  study,  or  as  an  office  handbook.  It  is  available  at  $1.75  a  copy  from 
Eklucational  Services,  1730  “I”  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Alaska  map.  A  new  teaching  guide  to  the  fiftieth  state,  a  natural-color 
reUef  map  of  Alaska,  has  a  complete  name  index,  shows  airline  routes,  and 
gives  “quick  facts”  about  the  state.  It  is  21^  by  28  inches  in  size.  Send  25 
cents  (no  stamps)  to  Jeppesen  &  Co.,  8025  East  40  Avenue,  Denver  8,  Colo. 

Eraser  samples.  For  samples  of  their  various  kinds  of  typewriter 
erasers  and  poster,  ‘The  Ri^t  Eraser  for  the  Job”  (with  teacher’s  guide), 
write  to  A.  W.  Faber-Castell  Pencil  Co.,  Inc.,  Newark  3,  N.J. 

Film  catalog.  Indiana  University’s  educational  film  catalog  lists  approxi¬ 
mately  6,000  films,  recommended  ft>.'  use  from  nursery  school  through 
college  and  adult  levels.  Each  film  is  evaluated  and  described  in  the 
catalog.  One  copy  of  the  catalog  is  sent  free  to  all  users  of  the  school’s 
film  services.  Additional  copies  are  $1.50  each.  Information  about  the  film 
hbrary,  catalog,  and  other  services  may  be  obtained  from  L.  C.  Larson, 
Director,  Audio-Visual  Center,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Petroleum  materials.  For  information  about  speakers  and  free  reference 
materials  such  as  booklets,  maps,  charts,  and  motion  pictures,  write  to 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York 
20,  N.Y. 

Management  film.  To  acquaint  your  students  with  management  pro¬ 
blems  and  ways  of  solving  them,  you  might  find  the  16mm  color  film 
You  Decide  useful.  To  avoid  disappointment,  write  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible,  giving  preferred  showing  dates.  Write  to  Public  Relations  Film 
Library,  Ohio  Oil  Co.,  539  South  Main  Street,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Stencil  duplicating.  Information  and  materials  that  are  yours  for  the 
asking  from  A.  B.  Dick  include:  Look  What  You  Can  Do  with  Modem 
Mimeographing  (Form  59-329),  which  includes  13  actual  mimeographed 
samples;  Techniques  of  Mimeographing  (Form  3847),  a  64-page  booklet 

Ithat  gives  illustrated  tips  on  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  mimeograph 
machine;  How  to  Plan  and  Publish  a  Mimeographed  Newspaper  (Form 
4032),  details  from  organizing  the  stafiE  and  gathering  the  news  to  pro¬ 
ducing  the  finished  newspaper.  Brochures  on  fluid  duplicators,  azograph 
duplicators,  photocopy  equipment,  etc.,  are  also  available.  Write  to 
A.  B.  Dick  Company,  5700  West  Touhy  Avenue,  Chicago  48,  Ill. 
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PUT  DEMOCRACY  TO  WORK 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

half  of  each  day  during  his  senicw 
year. 

Co-operating  businesses  paid  the 
students  for  this  work,  enabling  some 
who  could  not  otherwise  afFord  it  to 
stay  in  school  imtil  graduation.  Drop¬ 
outs  were  reduced  by  over  50  per 
cent. 

As  the  classes  grew,  the  program 
was  divided  so  that  half  the  students 
worked  in  the  morning  and  took 
classes  in  the  afternoon,  while  the 
other  half  reversed  this  schedule. 
This  provided  the  firms  with  contin¬ 
uous  job  coverage  for  a  six-hour  pe¬ 
riod  daily. 

Teachers  worked  closely  with  per¬ 
sonnel  representatives  of  the  co-oper¬ 
ating  firms  so  that  students  were 
well-prepared  and  carefully  chosen 
for  their  work  assignments.  This  elim¬ 
inated  costly  in-training  and  made 
the  firms  more  willing  to  co-operate 
on  the  work-study  program. 

Upon  graduation,  many  students 
continued  to  work  for  the  same  firms, 
thus  capitalizing  further  on  their 
work-study  program,  since  the  ex¬ 
perience  they  had  gained  permitted 
them  to  advance  more  rapidly  in 
some  cases. 

Close  co-operation  with  these  busi¬ 
nesses  enabled  the  teachers  to  keep 
abreast  of  new  techniques  and  im¬ 
proved  machines  and  labor-saving 
devices,  resulting  in  more  dynamic 
courses  with  class  motivation  based 
on  knowledge  of  current  industry 
practices. 

Co-operating  businesses  supplied 
forms  they  used  for  students  to  ana¬ 
lyze  in  class.  This  made  studying 
various  aspects  of  business  and  indus¬ 
try  more  meaningful  to  the  students. 

3.  Better  facilities  and  equipment. 
Although  students  in  the  work-study 
plan  had  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
the  latest  equipment,  several  firms 
also  donated  some  new  machines  for 
classroom  use.  Also,  local  school  reve¬ 
nue  bills  had  been  passed,  and  the 
school  was  able  to  use  some  of  the 
money  for  improved  library  facilities, 
enlarged  classrooms  with  better  light¬ 
ing,  and  new  textbooks. 

4.  Reduction  in  job  turnover.  The 
teachers,  on  occasion,  had  been  able 
to  help  firms  whose  personnel  turn¬ 
over  was  inordinately  high.  By  work¬ 
ing  with  the  personnel  executives  to 


determine  more  accurately  the  skills 
and  abilities  needed,  they  found  that 
fast  learners  quickly  became  bored 
with  routine  jobs.  Through  the  use  of 
better  training  techniques,  slower 
learners  were  prepared  for  these  rou¬ 
tine  assignments.  Since  they  did  not 
become  restive  on  the  job,  turnover 
was  reduced  and  the  faster  learners 
were  freed  to  do  more  creative  jobs. 

5.  Specialized  training.  Although 
the  work-study  plan  was  a  success, 
there  were  still  large  firms  employing 
many  high  school  graduates  that 
were  unwilling  to  participate.  They 
insisted  that  they  could  only  use  em¬ 
ployees  on  a  full-time  basis  since 
iheir  training  was  highly  specialized. 
Mr.  Abbott  persuaded  one ’factory  to 
let  him  provide  a  skilled  teacher- 
trainer  to  learn  their  job  routines.  In 
turn,  the  teacher  trained  a  group  of 
boys.  After  they  had  graduated  and 
been  employed  by  the  firm,  the 
president  of  the  factory  called  and 
asked  how  soon  he  could  get  another 
group  of  boys  like  those.  Two  years 
later,  that  firm  joined  the  work-study 
plan. 

6.  Guest  speakers.  As  the  teachers 
worked  more  closely  with  the  experts 
in  the  field,  they  invited  many  of 
them  to  talk  to  their  classes.  Students 
in  distributive  education  heard  first¬ 
hand  experiences  from  departm^t 
managers,  buyers  and  assistants,  fash¬ 
ion  experts,  credit  department  man¬ 
agers,  personnel  executives,  and 
salespeople.  Secretaries  visited  the 
office  practice  classes,  and  bookkeep¬ 
ers  talked  to  students  in  bookkeeping 
classes.  People  from  the  te;Ktile  mills, 
farms,  garages,  and  machine  shops 
made  occasional  talks  to  students 
studying  in  those  areas.  This  not  only 
provided  students  with  opportunities 
to  ask  questions  about  their  field  of 
interest  but  also  made  the  school  a 
more  significant  place  to  the  speak¬ 
ers. 

7.  Open  house.  Over  the  past  ten 
years,  an  annual  open  house  week 
has  been  held  by  the  school  so  that 
representatives  from  all  vocational 
fields  could  see  the  students  in  ac¬ 
tion  in  their  classes.  Parents  and 
friends  were  also  urged  to  attend, 
and  the  school  became  a  hub  of  com¬ 
munity  activity  for  that  period. 

Business  leaders  decided  to  hold 
open  house  too.  Groups  of  teachers 
and  students  were  invited  on  special 
guided  tours  of  mills,  plants,  stores. 


banks,  and  offices.  Personnel  execu¬ 
tives  spoke  to  the  groups,  answered 
questions,  and  extended  invitations 
to  those  interested  to  come  back  for 
personal  interviews  or  just  to  learn 
more  about  the  land  of  jobs  the  firm 
provided.  This  chance  to  visit  the 
various  firms  was  effective  in  voca¬ 
tional  guidance.  Through  actual  ob¬ 
servation,  the  students  were  better 
able  to  judge  what  types  of  job  they 
were  best  fitted  to  seek. 

8.  Personnel  advisory  committee. 
As  a  by-product  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  business  and  industrial  lead¬ 
ers,  personnel  representatives  from 
various  firms  were  asked  to  assist  the 
school  in  job  placement.  They  worked 
closely  with  the  guidance  coimselor 
and  with  the  teachers  in  each  major 
field.  Standards  were  set  for  certain 
types  of  jobs,  and  teachers  were  ad¬ 
vised  what  information  would  be 
helpful  in  placement  of  job  applicants. 

9.  Student  profile  reports.  With 
the  aid  of  the  personnel  advisor^' 
committee,  shident  report  cards  were 
devised  that  were  considerably  more 
meaningful  to  employment  interview¬ 
ers  than  the  type  previously  issued. 
The  new  reports  were  simple,  yet 
provided  information  about  the  ap¬ 
plicant’s  abilities,  skill  preparation, 
attitude,  willingness  to  work,  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  ability  to  take  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  teachers  worked  with  the 
interviewers,  who  learned  to  use 
these  profile  reports  to  advantage. 

10.  Speaking  invitations  for  teach¬ 
ers.  As  closer  co-operation  brought 
the  abilities  of  the  faculty  to  business¬ 
men’s  attention,  several  invitations 
were  extended  to  teachers  to  speak 
at  special  meetings.  This  indicated 
the  high  regard  the  community  lead¬ 
ers  had  developed  for  the  facult>’. 

11.  Public  relations.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  for  that  now  historic 
P.T.A.  meeting  had  created  so  much 
interest  among  students  that  regular 
information  bulletins,  signs,  announce¬ 
ments,  and  invitations  were  devel¬ 
oped  to  keep  the  public  informed 
about  school  events.  All  of  these  were 
designed,  written,  and  produced  by 
students  under  fa«;ulty  direction.  In 
addition,  the  local  newspaper  pro¬ 
vided  a  weekly  half-column  for 
school  news  written  by  student  edi¬ 
tors  under  faculty  supervision.  Com¬ 
petition  for  mention  in  this  space  was 
keen,  and  students  strove  for  indi¬ 
vidual  and  class  achievements  that 
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might  be  reported.  Later,  the  local 
television  station  devoted  a  Saturday 
morning  half-hour  to  educational  tele¬ 
vision,  and  various  departments  in 
the  school  were  allotted  time  for 
demonstration  of  their  activities.  Stu¬ 
dents  vied  in  their  classes  to  develop 
projects  worthy  of  the  program. 
Viewers  were  delighted  with  the 
presentations  and  more  friends  were 
made  for  the  school’s  activities. 

12.  Civic  understanding.  P.T.A. 
meetings  continued  to  include  inter¬ 
ested  members  of  the  community. 
Often,  open  forum  debates  were  held 
and  the  different  segments  of  the 
community  began  to  understand  one 
another’s  problems  better.  More  and 
more,  the  people  looked  to  the  high 
school  as  a  c'enter  for  discussions 
about  developments  and  improve¬ 
ments  for  their  city. 

13.  Evening  school.  As  interest  in 
education  increased  among  business 
and  industry  leaders,  they  sought 
ways  to  have  some  of  their  employ¬ 
ees  take  additional  training  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  advancement.  Evening 
classes  were  established  in  the  hi^ 
school,  taught  by  faculty  members 
and  by  qualified  executives  and  su¬ 
pervisors  from  various  firms. 

14.  Junior  college.  The  evening 
school  and  the  increased  need  for 
more  advanced  education  resulted  in 
suggestions  that  a  junior  college  pro¬ 
gram  be  planned  for  the  city.  Al¬ 
though  that  has  not  yet  materialized, 
the  demand  for  it  was  so  impressive 
that  the  next  meeting  of  the  state 
legislature  will  probably  vote  the 
necessary  fimds  for  its  establishment. 

The  program  of  Mid  City  High 
School  is  indicative  of  the  kind  of 
community  awareness  that  can  be 
kindled  by  alert  administrators  and 
teachers  who  are  willing  to  make  an 
effort  to  achieve  the  appreciation 
and  approbation  of  business  leaders 
for  the  school.  No  school  in  America 
that  is  honestly  striving  to  prepare 
students  to  join  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  community  should  be  without 
the  active  support  of  its  business  and 
industrial  leaders.  Wise  and  capable 
supervision  can  do  much  to  achieve 
this  ideal.  Mid  City  High  School  used 
one  method  to  accomplish  its  aims. 
Any  co-operatively  planned,  demo¬ 
cratically  developed,  enthusiasticaUy 
supported  program  could  bring  as 
fruitful  gains  to  any  high  school. 
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What  hava  you  been  doing  to  Johnny’s 
I.Q.?”  This  question  brought  me  up  short  the  other  day.  Well,  nothing, 

I  uiought.  Thank  goodness,  that’s  one  thing  about  Johnny  that  I’m  not  in 
the  least  responsible  for.  Now,  it  may  be  my  fault  that  he  punches  his 
typewriter  keys  instead  of  snapping  them,  or  I  may  fail  to  help  him  grasp 
meaningful  economic  concepts  because  I  teach  general  business  on  too  low 
a  level,  or  my  sister  who  teaches  grade  school  may  fail  to  teach  him  to 
read  properly— but  we  aren’t  responsible  for  his  I.Q.  You’ll  have  to  praise 
or  blame  his  ancestors  for  that.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Johnny’s 
I.Q.  is  a  sort  of  built-in  commodity— like  the  color  of  his  eyes  or  how 
tall  he’s  going  to  be. 

Come  to  think  of  it  though,  environment  can  play  some  little  part  in  it— 
certain  things  he  eats  or  does  habitually  may  affect  his  height,  for  example. 
And  didn’t  I  read  about  some  studies  that  show  that  taking  a  child  from 
impoverished  circumstances  and  placing  him  in  surroundings  where  he  is 
well-fed,  loved,  and  given  intellectual  stimulation  may  raise  the  level  of 
his  I.Q.?  In  that  way,  environment  certainly  must  play  a  part  in  influencing 
his  ability.  And  yes,  I  guess  I  am  a  part  of  Johnny’s  environment— jperhaps 
even  a  part  that  might  affect  his  I.Q.  Now  that’s  a  disturbing  thought. 

I  don’t  much  like  living  with  the  idea  that  we  may  have  caused  some 
Johnny’s  I.Q.  to  go  into  “arrested  development”  or,  worse  yet,  perhaps 
actually  helped  to  lower  it.  That  would  be  “a  revoltin’  development,”  as 
Riley  says. 

That  couldn't  happen/  could  it?  Well,  your  guess  is  as  good  as 
mine.  But  this  much  is  certain:  numerous  experiments  and  studies  are 
pointing  up  the  fact  that  I.Q.  is  a  quantity  or  quality  definitely  in  need  of 
reassessment  and  re-examination. 

For  instance,  if  I.Q.  is  a  relatively  fixed  quantity  or  quality,  how  does 
it  happen  that  at  the  end  of  an  eight- week  summer  science  course  (offered 
to  students  who  had  an  avid  interest  in  science),  tests  revealed  signif¬ 
icant  gains  in  the  I.Q.  scores  of  the  enrollees?  (Another  interesting  revela¬ 
tion  was  that  the  higher  the  initial  I.Q.,  the  greater  the  gain;  that  is,  the 
brightest  student  increased  in  brightness  or  I.Q.  a  greater  number  of  points 
than  did  the  next  brightest,  and  so  on  down  the  line.)  Or  take  another  study 
dealing  primarily  with  grouping.  A  by-product  revelation  was  the  fact  diat 
the  greater  the  intellectual  stimulation,  the  greater  the  gain  in  I.Q.  Children 
receiving  little  stimulation  increased  their  I.Q.  ratings  only  slightly. 

And  then  what  about  the  programs  in  many  larger  school  systems  to 
identify  and  give  special  training  to  potentially  gifted  students?  'The 
thinking  behind  these  programs  is  that  unless  the  brighter  student  is 
given  enough  intellectual  stimulation  he  may  cease  being  noticeably  much 
brighter  than  his  average-I.Q.  classmates.  Again  the  point  about  environ¬ 
ment,  particularly  the  learning  environment,  having  a  direct  effect  on  the 
student’s  talent  and  potential. 

Does  that  mean  that  dull,  uninspirt'd  teaching  might  make  Johnny 
duller?  Again,  your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine— but  it’s  certainly  not 
imjpossible.  One  of  the  questions  we  need  to  have  answered  is;  Just  how 
much  effect,  if  any,  does  the  amoimt  of  intellectual  stimulation  given 
Johnny  have  on  his  I.Q.? 

Until  we  find  the  answer  though,  we  should  be  thinking  about  how 
much  intellectual  stimulation  we  are  now  giving  Johnny.  We  should  try  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  enough  to  help  raise  his  I.Q.  should  it  be  proved 
that  intellectual  stimulation  does  have  a  bearing  upon  it. 
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HOW  TO  GRADE  PRACTICE  SETS 

{Continued  from  page  28) 

be  completed  in  only  five  days  of  working  time),  the  ordi¬ 
nary  daily  penalty  is  doubled.  For  example: 

Day*  far  OrJtaary  Dally  Pe«. 

w*t4iiic  D»‘lr  *» 

^  Penalty  Last  Week 

20  tunes  2  equals  40  divided  into  4  0  equals  .1 

10  times  2  equals  20  divided  into  4.0  equals  .2  .4 

5  times  2  equals  10  divided  into  4.0  equals  .4  .8 

Suppose  the  total  time  allowed  for  working  the  set  is 

twenty  days,  and  suppose  Student  X  takes  it  home  for 
two  days  during  the  third  week  and  for  four  days  during 
the  last  week.  His  penalty  would  be: 

2  days  times  .1  equals  J2  (ordinary  penalty) 

4  days  times  .2  equals  .8  (last-week  penalty) 

1.0  (total  penalty  to  be  deducted 
from  basic  grade) 

The  basic  grade  less  the  outside-tinve  penalty  will  be 
the  final  grade  if  tests  on  the  set  are  not  given.  Many 
successful  tef.chei'S  have,  however,  found  it  wise  to  test 
each  major  segment  of  a  set  in  order  to  evaluate  teaching- 
learning  progress.  Also,  such  tests  reveal  copying  and 
deter  it— a  teacher  might  well  suspect  and  question  a 
student  who  does  poorly  on  a  test  after  submitting  an 
excellent  set.  The  following  are  typical  questions  for  use 
in  a  set  test: 

(1)  Compare  the  credit  sales  for  the  week  of  December  8-14 
with  those  for  the  week  of  December  1-7.  What  was  the 
amount  of  increase  or  decrease? 

(2)  What  was  the  amoimt  of  cash  received  on  December  3 
and  4? 

(3)  How  much  did  Peter  Brown  owe  us  at  the  close  of 
business  on  December  9? 

(4)  To  whom  did  we  issue  a  note  on  December  13  and  for 
what  amount? 


(5)  Did  the  proprietor  withdraw  anything  during  *he  first 
two  weeks  of  December?  If  he  did,  what  was  it  and  what  was 
its  value? 

If  set  tests  are  given,  the  basic  set  grade  minus  tihe 
outside-time  penalty  results  in  a  tentative  grade.  This 
tentative  grade  is  averaged  with  the  test  average  to 
arrive  at  the  final  set  grade.  The  amount  of  weight  to  be 
given  each  factor  must  be  determined  by  the  teacher’s 
point  of  view. 

For  example:  Student  Y  has  a  basic  grade  of  3.0.  His 
outside-time  penalty  is  .2,  giving  him  a  tentative  grade  of 
2.8.  His  marks  on  two  set  tests  were  B  and  D,  for  a  test 
average  of  C— or,  expressed  in  points,  2.0.  If  the  teacher 
feels  that  the  test  average  and  the  set  work  (as  reflected 
in  the  tentative  grade)  should  have  equal  weight,  the 
final  grade  would  be:  Tentative  Grade  (2.8)  averaged 
with  Test  Average  (2)  equals  2.4,  or  a  mark  of  C.  (A 
fractional  mark  of  .5  or  more  is  converted  to  the  next 
higher  whole  number;  anything  less  than  .5  is  dropped.) 
If,  however,  the  teacher  wants  the  set  work  to  have  three 
times  the  weight  of  the  test  average,  the  final  grade 
would  be:  Tentative  Grade  (8.4— f.e.,  2.8  times  3)  plus 
Test  Average  (2)  equals  2.6  (10.4  divided  by  4),  or  a 
mark  of  B. 

Summary 

The  principal  feature  of  this  grading  plan  is  the  penalty, 
which  discourages  removing  from  classroom  control  ^e 
sets  most  likely  to  be  copied.  Other  plans  may  recognize 
speed  of  performance  as  a  grading  factor;  however,  these 
plans  usually  encourage  outside  work,  particularly  on  the 
part  the  brighter  students  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
bonus  ofi^ered  for  completing  the  set  before  the  final  date. 

A  well-balanced  grading  plan  can  do  much  to  stimu¬ 
late  independent  student  effort.  But  this  device  needs  to 
be  supported  by  the  best  technique  of  all— frequent  and 
pieriodic  checking  of  work  by  the  teacher. 


MERRY-GO-ROUND 

{Continued  from  page  IS) 

need  to  learn  to  plait  leather.  When 
such  classes  exist— and  scMne  must- 
why  should  others  not  join  them? 
When  credit  is  given  to  one  group, 
can  it  be  denied  to  another?  Thus 
the  problems  of  universities  also  run 
in  circles.  Let’s  not  forget,  though, 
that  the  origins  of  some  of  ffiese 
problems  may  be  traced  directly  to 
the  fact  that  public  school  teachers 
must  take  courses  for  increment 
credit. 

Time  to  Bear  Down 

Many  of  die  points  made  in  this 
article  are  far  from  new.  'They  have 
been  in  print  time  and  time  again— 
but  mainly  in  the  course  of  exposing 
fraudulence  or  “quackery”  or  “waste¬ 
lands.”  There  has  been  widespread 
recognition  of  increment-qualification 
and  differentials  as  the  motivating 
cause  of  all  the  courses,  degrees,  and 


their  willing  and  not  so  willing  takers. 

Some  attention  has  been  paid  to 
these  cries,  it  must  be  admitted.  New 
York  State,  for  example,  recently 
abolished  requirements  for  increment 
purposes.  But  this  action  does  not 
help  the  local  New  York  City  teacher, 
bound  by  the  local  Board  of  Ekluca- 
tion’s  salary  schedule  and  require¬ 
ments.  It  is  here  that  the  battle  must 
be  fought. 

Moreover,  imtil  recently,  there  has 
been  no  necessity  to  contend  that 
the  college  facilities  used  for  so  much 
course-taking  by  teachers  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  used  to  better  advantage 
for  the  increasing  numl>ers  of  young 
college-boimd. 

The  search  for  an  equitable  salary 
schedule  locally  leads  to  some  strange 
manifestations.  Late  in  August,  1959, 
a  letter  to  one  of  the  New  York 
newspapers  proposed  that  a  tliird  dif¬ 
ferential  be  established.  Here  is 
stereotyped  thinking  that  cnn  only 
move  the  merry-go-round  faster  and 


faster.  It  is  evidence  also  that  all 
these  other  problems  will  continue  to 
grow,  imless  checked.  They  can  be 
checked  by  careful  thought  followed 
by  drastic  action.  They  will  not  be 
solved  by  taking  surveys;  this  ap¬ 
proach  only  lulls  everyone  with  the 
reassurance  that  “something  is  being 
done.” 

Nothing  in  this  article  is  intended 
to  imply  that  the  high  standards  and 
quality  of  teaching  or  teachers  (or 
their  salaries)  should  be  reduced. 
The  intent  is  to  indicate  that  it  is 
possible  simultaneously  ( 1 )  to  re¬ 
lease  badly  needed  college  facilities 
to  the  rising  and  clamcuing  genera¬ 
tion;  (2)  to  provide  against  a  future 
teacher  shortage;  (3)  to  relieve  pres¬ 
ent  teachers  of  their  sad  and  un¬ 
necessary  burden  of  course-taking 
and  financial  difiBculty;  (4)  to  raise 
teacher  morale;  and  (5)  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  teacher  tiunover. 

Isn’t  it  time  to  raise  our  voices  in 
loud  protest? 
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{Continued  from  page  18) 

graduate.  Most  other  schools  reported 
four  to  five  calls  per  graduate. 

Other  benefits  include  higher  be¬ 
ginning  salaries  and  increased  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  promotion  once  on  the  job. 
As  stated  by  one  director: 

[Business  school  graduates]  have  spe¬ 
cialized  skills  which  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  use  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They 
have,  upon  graduation,  not  only  earned 
a  diploma  but  also  a  “way  of  life.” 

Another  explained: 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  train  for  “just 
a  job.”  We  try  to  impress  our  students 
with  the  completeness  of  our  program 
and  the  benefits  to  be  gained  b>  them 
five  to  ten  years  after  graduation- 
better  pasitions,  better  pay,  and  the 
happiness  gained  from  work  well  done. 

I  have  learned  a  lot  about  business 
colleges  in  the  last  year.  I  now  urge 
you  as  teachers,  guidance  counselors, 
and  parents  to  improve  your  “business 
college  I.Q.”  by  contacting  the  busi¬ 
ness  schools  in  your  area.  Make  a 
personal  visit  to  these  schools  and 
see  their  classes  in  operation.  Discover 
what  opportunities  are  available  for 
students.  Ask  about  the  type  of  pro¬ 
grams  ofiFered,  the  length  of  time 
required,  the  cost  of  the  schooling,  the 
placement  facilities,  and  other  related 
items.  1  am  sure  you  will  find  your¬ 
self  most  welcome  at  the  business 
school. 

To  the  business  school  people  read¬ 
ing  this  article,  I  urge  you  to  stay  in 
constant  contact  with  the  high  schools 
in  your  area.  Extend  invitations  to  the 
personnel  at  these  schools.  Once  you 
have  convinced  a  high  school  that  you 
have  a  valuable  service  to  oflFer,  you 
will  have  made  a  friend;  the  result  wiU 
l>e  a  constant  flow  of  enrollees  who 
will  benefit  from  your  training. 
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REPRINTS  AVAILABLE 

HOW  TO  TEACH  TRANSCRIPTION*— 
consists  of  a  series  of  four  articles  that 
constitute  a  detailed  outline  for  conducting 
a  transcription  course. 

12  pages 

35^  per  copy 

THE  TYPING  TEACHER  AS  A  TECHNI¬ 
CIAN* — a  recent  series  by  Alan  C.  Lloyd 
on  the  development,  protection,  correction, 
and  refinement  of  basic  typing  skill. 

16  pages 

50^  per  copy 

BUSINESS  TEACHER  RECRUITMENT— a 
special  BEW  report  outlining  what  teach¬ 
ers,  supervisors,  and  administrators  can 
do,  working  alone  or  in  groups,  to  help 
ease  the  present  shortage. 

24  pages 

50^  per  copy 

TEACHING  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  ELE¬ 
MENTS  OF  BOOKKEEPING*— a  reprint 
of  a  series  by  Freeman,  Hanna,  and  Kahn 
on  how  to  teach  journalizing,  posting,  trial 
balance,  and  other  first  units  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing. 

12  pages 

35^  per  copy 

GENERAL  BUSINESS:  STUDENT  PROJ¬ 
ECTS  THAT  WILL  INTENSIFY  LEARN¬ 
INGS— by  Alan  C.  Uoyd. 

8  pages 

25^  per  copy 

MIMEOGRAPH  DUPLICATION— A  Scale 
for  Rating  Performance. 

4  pages 

25^  per  copy 

COMPARING  ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS. 

4  pages 

25^  per  copy 

THE  SECRETARY:  GIRL  OF  THE  YEAR 
— a  factual,  informative  booklet  that  de¬ 
scribes  the  national  secretarial  employment 
picture  and  relates  through  case  histories 
what  it’s  like  to  work  in  11  different  in¬ 
dustries  and  professions.  Good  for  guid¬ 
ance. 

24  pages 

254  P*r  copy 
$2.00  per  doz. 

WANTED:  ALTER  EGO — a  special  report 
on  executive  secretaries  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  10  such  persons. 

8  pages 

254  p*r  copy 

SPECIAL  INDUSTRY  TERMS  IN  GREGG 
SHORTHAND — 200  most-used  terms  with 
appropriate  shorthand  outline  for  15  dif¬ 
ferent  industries.  A  total  of  3,000  special 
industry  terms. 

*Ideal  for  Methods  Classes 

$2.50  per  set 

Gregg  Magazine  Reprint  Dept. 

330  W.  42nd  St.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

I  am  enclosing  $ - for  which  please  send  me: 

- copies  of  How  to  Teach  Transcription  ®  354  rack 

- copies  of  The  Typing  Teacher  as  a  Technician  ®  504  each 

—— copies  of  Business  Teacher  Recruitment  &  504  ^ttch 

- copies  of  Teaching  the  Fundamental  Elements  of  Bookkeeping  9  354  each 

- copies  of  General  Business:  Student  Projects  9  254  each 

- copies  of  Mimeograph  Duplication  9  254  each 

- copies  of  Comparing  Electric  Typewriters  9  254  each 

- copies  of  The  Secretary:  Girl  of  the  Year  9  254  each 

- copies  of  Wanted:  Alter  Ego  9  254  each 

- copies  of  Special  Industry  Terms  in  Gregg  Shorthand  9  12.30  per  set 

Cash  or  check  for  full  amount  must  accompany  order  when  less 
than  $10.00.  On  orders  totalling  $13.00  or  more,  deduct  15%.  On 
orders  over  $30.00,  deduct  25%. 
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Teach  them 
on  the  typewriter 
the3r’re  most  apt 
to  use  on  the  job! 

When  a  typewriter  is  easy  to  master, 
it  builds  confidence  in  a  student 
quickly.  Maybe  that’s  why  year  in, 
year  out,  more  than  half  the  type- 
WTiters  bought  for  teaching  are  Royals. 

Easy  is  the  Veywoid.  Exclusive  Magic® 
Margin  continues  to  be  the  easiest  to 
set  of  all  margins.  And  Royals  finger- 
balanced  touch  cuts  down  on  finger 


fatigue — makes  for  easy  stroking  on 
the  short  finger  keys. 

Another  reason  teachers  prefer  Royal 
is  that  they  know  a  teaching  type- 
ariter  must  be  sturdy,  with  little  or 
no  interruptions  for  repairs.  Also, 
since  Royal  reliability  is  a  byword  in 
offices,  students  are  apt  to  find  a  new 
Royal  in  their  first  office  job. 

However,  when  service  is  needed, 
it's  there  fast . . .  Royal  has  more  ser¬ 
vice  points  than  any  other  typewriter 
manufacturer.  This  extraordinary  de¬ 
pendability  may  explain  why  Royal 
Standards  command  the  highest  prices 
in  the  used-machine  market. 

We’d  like  you  to  see  for  yourself 
how  much  this  great  machine  can  con¬ 


tribute  to  creative  teaching.  Won’t 
you  call  your  nearest  Royal  Repre¬ 
sentative  today?  He’ll  arrange  a  free 
demonstration  and  classroom  trial  for 
you — at  your  convenience. 


This  is  Twin-Psk®,  Royal’s  ex¬ 
clusive  quick -changing  ribbon 
that  fingers  never  touch. 


standard 


Product  of  Royal  McBee  Corporation. 
World’s  Largest  ManufacturerofTypewriters. 


THERE  ARE  MORE  ROYAL  TYPEWRITERS  IN  SCHOOL  AND  OFFICE  USE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE. 
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Teaching  machines 

.  .  .  The  first  national  exhibition  of  teaching  machines, 
held  in  Washington,  displayed  machines  designed  to  teach 
facts  about  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  classical  music, 
Russian  language,  how  to  play  golf,  and  how  to  perform  a 
surgical  operation.  Also  on  view:  machines  giving  tests 
in  which  students  can’t  cheat.  The  exhibition  was  held 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  A  more  extensive  display  of  electronic 
teaching  machines  is  scheduled  for  the  first  week  of 
November  at  the  Business  Equipment  Exposition  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Imported  ’’American"  typewriters 

.  .  .  Remington  Rand  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp.  is  mak¬ 
ing  plans  to  discontinue  production  of  its  standard  and 
portable  typewriters  in  the  United  States.  Instead,  they 
will  be  made  by  an  overseas  subsidiary  of  the  company  and 
then  be  imported  into  this  country.  Smith-Corona  Marchant 
announced  a  similar  plan  last  June,  transferring  produc¬ 
tion  of  its  Skyriter  portables  to  England.  Remington  Rand 
has  not  yet  announced  in  which  coxantry  in  Western  Europe 
it  will  have  its  subsidiary.  Pressure  from  foreign  com¬ 
petition  in  the  U.S.  market  was  given  as  the  major  reason 
for  these  moves. 


College  expansions  j 

.  .  .  Expecting  abdut  five  million  students  in  1965  (com¬ 
pared  to  3.4  million  last  year),  the  nation's  colleges 
and  universities  plan  to  spend  at  least  $5  billion,  and 
perhaps  as  much  as  $8  billion,  in  new  construction  and 
facilities  between  now  and  1965.  In  the  period  from  1965 
to  1960,  $3.5  billion  was  spent  for  such  expansion.  State 
universities  in  particular  are  expected  to  spend  more 
than  half  of  this  money,  most  of  it  coming  from  state 
revenues.  Last  year  the  states  appropriated  $709  million 
for  their  capital  budgets,  more  than  twice  the  amount  pro¬ 
vided  five  years  ago. 

Required  courses 

.  .  .  In  a  new  requirement,  the  San  Diego,  Calif.,  board 
of  education  has  ruled  that  high  school  students  must 
complete  three  semesters  of  practical  or  fine  arts  to 
qualify  for  graduation. 


PEOPLE 


•  Joseph  R.  Barkley  has  beea  ap¬ 
pointed  consultant  for  business  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  state  of  Florida.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  Florida  Business 
Education  Association  and  has  taught 
at  Edgewater  High  School,  Orlando, 


Joseph  R.  Barkley 


for  the  past  five  years.  Last  year  he 
served  as  business  department  chair¬ 
man  at  that  school. 

Mr.Barkley  replaces  Rex  C.  Tooth- 
man,  who  is  now  Florida  state  super¬ 
visor  for  distributive,  co-operative, 
and  business  education. 

•  Norman  Antle  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  supervisor  of  business  education  in 
Kentucky.  He  has  been  a  high  school 
teacher;  principal  of  an  elementary 
school,  a  junior  high  school,  and  a 
high  school;  and  a  supervisor  of  in¬ 
struction.  He  is  also  a  former  regis¬ 
trar  of  Spencerian  Bus.  iss  College, 
Louisville. 

•  R.  DerMont  Bell,  Brigham 
Young  University,  Provo,  Utah,  has 
received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 
His  dissertation,  written  imder  the 
guidance  of  Myron  C.  Olson,  is  en¬ 
titled  “The  Effect  of  Varying  the  Se- 
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•  New  officers  of  the  Ohio  Busi¬ 
ness  Teachers  Association  are:  Mild¬ 
red  C.  Siefert,  Cuyahoga  Heights 
High  School,  Cleveland,  president; 
Dorothy  Miller,  2^esviUe  High 
School,  vice-president;  and  Herman 
Sparks,  Belmont  High  School,  Day- 
ton,  secretary-treasurer. 

I  “  ”  "" 

•  The  Society  for  Automation  in 
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2'  CAPITALS — ISO  lotton  and  mimbort  por 
set,  $I.2S/ttt.  m*  /MANUSCRIPT— 260  kt- 
ters  por  ttt,  IliS/wt.  4'  CAPITALS— 150 
le-ter«  ood  ■wnbors  por  tot,  S2.00/Mt.  Rod, 
Slack,  Graoa,  Yellow.  Sloe.  White.  Ploatc  order 
a  toparate  tat  for  each  color  and  liie  aooded. 
Other  iixet  arailaMe.  Reusable  two-tided 
plastic  adhesive  $1.00  por  pack.  Order  by  Mail 
or  WRITE  FOR  FREE  £klMPLES. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
MUTUALAliC 
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quence  of  Learning  Activities  in  Be- 
giiming  Typewriting.” 

Doctor  Bell  is  vice-president  of  the 
Utah  Business  Teachers  Association. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  UBEA, 
WBEA,  and  the  American  Business 
Writers  Association. 

•  Sally  W.  Weimer  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  presi^nt  of  Duff  s  Iron  City  Busi¬ 
ness  Institute.  She  has  been  dean  cf 
this  private  business  school  for  ffie 
past  five  years  and  will  continue  in 
that  position  in  addition  to  her  new 
duties. 

•  Elmer  G.  Miller,  former  super¬ 


visor  of  business  Education  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  died  recently.  He  went  to 
Pittsburgh  in  1911  as  supervisor  of 
penmanship  and  later  became  busines 
education  supervisor.  He  held  this 
post  until  his  retirement  in  1945. 

•  James  B.  Creasy  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  business 
education  faculty  at  Bloomsburg  (Pa.) 
State  College.  For  the  past  three 
years  he  was  a  business  education 
teacher  at  Williamsport  (Pa.)  High 
School. 

•  Walter  Nardelli  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  dean  of  Champlain  College. 
Burlington,  Vt.,  a  junior  college  of 


Commercial  Classroom  Furniture 

that  raises  Teaching  and 
Learning  Efficiency^ 


The  9610  offers  posture-correct  comfort  to  keep  students  alert  and  recep¬ 
tive.  Full,  roomy  birch  swivel  seats  are  property  contoured — adjxist  and 
safely  lock  to  heights  desired  in  seconds — position  all  students  at  correct 
typing  height.  Construction  is  rugged  for  long,  maintenance-firee  service. 
And  all  parts  are  non-removatde  and  tamperproof  so  they  can’t  get  'Tost”. 

The  6100  Typewriter  TaUe  is  designed  and  constructed  to  provide  a 
permaneitly  stable  surface  for  accurate  and  vibration-firee  typing.  This 
taUe  features  an  all-steel  base,  large  plastic  — 

or  wood  top,  ample  book  and  purse  rack  and 
spadoua  leg  room. 

Well  ^dly  send  you  current  literature 
on  these  and  other  fine-quality  Toledo  prod-  . 
ucts.  Just  mail  the  coupon.  pi  j 


Walter  Nardelli 

business.  Mr.  Nardelli  is  a  graduate 
of  Bridgewater  (Mass.)  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  and  Boston  College. 


GROUPS 


.  •  The  New  Jersey  Business  Ekluca- 
tion  Association  has  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  for  1960-61:  Lillian 
Chance,  Mt.  Holly  High  School,  presi¬ 
dent;  Florence  C.  Adamo,  Vineland 
High  School,  first  vice-president;  An¬ 
thony  janneme.  East  Side  High  School, 
Newark,  second  vice-president;  Irene 
Alliot,  Henry  Snyder  High  School, 
Jersey  City,  secretary;  and  Margaret 
Morrison,  Union  High  School,  treas¬ 
urer. 


Business  Education  has  recently  been 
formed  as  a  national  group.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  “to  promote  the  growth  and 
development  of  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  automation  among  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  and  other  interested 
parties." 

For  information  about  the  Society, 
write  to  Dr.  E.  Dana  Gibson,  San 
Diego  State  College,  San  Diego  15, 
Calif.,  or  Enoch  J.  Haga,  Stanislaus 
State  College,  Turlock,  Calif. 

•  The  American  Association  of 
Commercial  Colleges  has  appointed 
Robert  W.  Miller  executive  secretary- 
treasurer.  Mr.  Miller  to  move 

the  o£Bces  of  the  Association  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  where  he  operates  a 
public  relations  firm. 


SCHOOLS 
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o  Bryant  &  Stratton  College  in 
Chicago,  111.,  has  been  accredited  as 
a  one-year  school  of  business  by  the 
Accrediting  Commission  for  Business 
Schools,  the  independent  national  ac¬ 
crediting  agency  for  the  field. 


o  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  ^York,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  scholarships  in  the  field 
of  business  education  will  be  available 
for  the  academic  year  1961-62.  Dead¬ 
line  for  submitting  applications  is  De¬ 
cember  15,  1960.  For  forms  and 
further  information,  write  to  Donald 
A.  Boulton,  Committee  on  Fellow¬ 
ships  and  Scholarships,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  Universib',  New  York 
27,  N.Y. 


•  The  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  has  created  a  National 
Task  Force  on  Economic  Education. 
The  purpose  of  the  group  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  economics  high  school 
students  should  and  can  be  taught  for 
effective  citizenship  and  participaticm 
in  our  democratic  system.  The  five 
members  of  the  Task  Force  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Economic  Association.  The 
group,  however,  will  work  independ¬ 
ently  of  both  these  organizations. 

George  L.  Bach,  chairman  of  the 
group,  noted  that  most  citizens  re¬ 
ceive  their  only  formal  economic 
education  in  high  school,  but  that  this 
now  usually  includes  only  very  brief 
attention  to  economic  principles  and 
institutions.  The  group  will  complete 
its  mission  in  a  year. 
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IMPROVE  YOUR  MIMEOGRAPHING 


aew  16fpage 

SuppJimm  Selector’* 

60~page  I 
^^Techniipmq^  of  I 

Mimeograph  log  r 


You’ll  never  know  w'hat  mimeo¬ 
graph  can  do  vmtil  you’ve  used 
these  books.  Vital  to  everyone  who 
owns  or  operates  a  mimeograph  ma¬ 
chine.  “Supplies  Selector”  teUs  how 
to  turn  out  copies  as  sharp  and 
clean  as  print,  ‘techniques’  has 
q;>ecial  insUx^ons  for  mimeograph 
operator,  typist  and  artist.  For  use 
with  all  makes  of  suitable  stencil 
duplicating  products. 

Get  both.  Send  25^  to  cover  cost 
of  jxwtage  and  handling  to  A.  B. 
DICK  COMPANY,  Dept.  BE-100, 
5700  W.  Touhy  Ave.,  Chicago  48,  lU. 


A  B  DICK' 

DUPLICATING  PRODUCTS 


BEWARE 

of  buying  any  dictionary 
said  to  be 

“just  as  good"  as  a 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

You  buy  a  dictionary  for  one  soimd 
reason.  You  want  to  be  right  and  to 
know  that  you’re  right 

The  one  desk-size  dictionary  tnat 
fully  and  absolutely  justifies  such  con¬ 
fidence  is  WebsteriK  New  Collegiate, 
published  by  G.  &  C  Merriam  Company. 
Nothing  less  than  a  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster  can  be  ‘‘j'.urt  as  good." 


THE  BEST  costs  you  no  more: 

$5  plain.  $6  thumb-indexed. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegkrte,  by 
Merriam,  is  based  on  the  unabridged 
Webster’s  New  International  Diction¬ 
ary,  Second  Edition  —  relied  on  as  “the 
Supreme  Authority”  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merricim,  is  produced  by  a  company 
which  has  specialized  entirely  in  dic¬ 
tionary  publishing  —  for  over  100  years. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  kept  up  to  date  by  a  large, 
permanent  staff  of  experts  who  are  spo- 
cialists  in  dictionary  making. 

And  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
AAerriam,  is  required  or  recommended 
by  nearly  all  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country. 

When  you  visit  your  department, 
book,  or  stationery  store,  insist  on  buy¬ 
ing  the  best,  Wetwter’s  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary  —  a  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster.  Ask  for  it  by  name. 

Rca  a  s.  PAT.  opp. 

O.  A  C  MIIKIAM  CO.,  SpringdeM  3,  Mess. 
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Teaching  Machine 

A  “constructed  answer”  teaching 
machine,  called  the  Didak  501,  has 
been  introduced  by  Rheem  Califone 
Corp.  Its  features  include  a  reference 
card  holder  for  external  information. 


a  clue  shutter  for  prompts,  three 
teaching  item  aperture  sizes,  a  “sec¬ 
ond  attempt”  window,  and  separate 
paper  r  transport  and  answer-space 
shutter  controls.  It  is  priced  at 
$157.50.  For  complete  information, 
write  to  Rheem  Califone  Corp.,  1020 
North  La  Brea  Avenue,  Hollywood 
38,  Calif. 

Compact  Calculator 

The  Monroe  LA-9  calculator  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  its  manufacturer  as  taking 
up  no  more  space  than  a  telephone. 
It  features  a  “quick-shift”  control 


lever  for  carriage  shifting,  carry-over 
upper  dials  for  short-cut  multiphca- 
tion,  and  automatic  division. 


The  LA-9  is  available  with  10-10- 
20  or  8-8-16  capacity. 

For  details  write  to  Monroe  Calcu¬ 
lating  Machine  Co.,  Orange,  N.J. 

Dictation  Tape  Cartridges 

Thirty-minute  dictation  tapes  in 
special  endless-tape,  single-reel  car¬ 
tridges  are  now  available.  The  Echo- 
Matic  cartridges  operate  on  a  coiled 
(Moebius)  loop  principal  and  replay 
without  rewinding.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  for  use  with  the  manufactur¬ 


er’s  single-reel  Mag-Matic  tape  re¬ 
peaters.  The  120  different  half-hour 
cartridges  are  co-ordinated  with 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  Simplified 
and  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified  for 
Colleges,  one  cartridge  for  each  les¬ 
son.  For  prices  and  complete  details 
write  to  Cousino  Electronics  Corp., 
2107  Ashland  Avenue,  Toledo  1, 
Ohio. 

Portable  Tape  Recorder 

A  portable  tape  recorder  that  the 
manufacturer  says  is  “built  to  with¬ 
stand  prolonged  use  in  schools,”  is 
available  from  RCA.  It  weighs  less 
than  25  pounds  and  measures  8K  by 
14)4  by  16  inches.  The  3-speed  re¬ 
corder  uses  a  7-inch  reel  and  records 
on  half  the  tape  at  a  time,  the  second 
half  being  played  or  recorded  by 
turning  the  reel  over.  Two  speakers 


are  built  into  the  case;  external 
speaker  can  also  be  plugged  in.  Price 
of  the  model  MI-35120  is  $179.50. 


Further  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20,  N.Y. 

Filmstrip  Projector 

A  new  model  of  the  Micromatic 
sound  filmstrip  projector,  which  auto¬ 
matically  changes  frames  with  a  low- 
frequency  impulse  on  the  record, 
has  been  announced.  Improved  fea- 
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tures  include  a  new  lamp  housing 
cover,  cooler  (^ration,  and  a  new 
tone  arm.  The  projector  comes  with 
a  plastic  and  aluminum  case.  The 
price  is  $230.  Full  information  is 
available  from  the  Audio-Visual  Divi¬ 
sion,  DuKane  Corp.,  St.  Charles,  Ill. 

New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  The  IBM  5121  film  carbon  rib¬ 
bon  is  made  of  polyethylene  plastic 
and  produces  an  extra  sharp  image. 
It  is  made  by  International  Business 
Machines  Corp.,  545  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 

•  Remington  Rand  has  developed 
a  new  carbon  paper  that  the  company 
says  will  outlast  ordinary  carbon  pa¬ 
per  three  to  one.  Called  Everlasting 
Carbon  Transfer  Tissue,  the  smudge- 
proof  paper  has  a  coating  of  plastic 
lacquer.  For  further  information, 
write  to  Remington  Rand  Machines- 
Supplies  Division,  315  Park  Avenue 
South,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

•  Rubber  cement  is  now  available 
in  a  pushbutton  spray  can.  A  six- 
ounce  can  rc'tails  for  98  cents.  Exec 
Rubber  Cement  Spray  is  distributed 
by  the  Esterbrook  Pen  Company, 
Camden  1,  N.J. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Th6  compact  Smith-Corona  Eloctra:  typewriter,  electric  or  manual.  It’s  electric  traininsr.  And  it  provides  an 

just  half  the  price  of  expensive  elec-  easy  to  teach  on,  easy  to  learn  on  -  opportunity  to  modernize  typing 

tries  even  less  than  a  manual.  The  and  has  all  the  built-in  ’’teach-  classrooms  without  increasing  the 

school  price  of  the  Electra  is  only  ability”  long  associated  with  Smith-  budget. 

$149.60  plus  tax-an  important  con-  Corona.  ^^y  Electra  in 

sideration  in  light  of  today’s  tight  What’s  more,  the  Electra  is  a  your  classrooms  at  your  first 
school  budgets.  rugged,  dependable  machine,  guar-  opportunity.  Simply  call  your  local 

As  an  instruction  typewriter,  the  anteed  by  Smith-Corona  to  stand  up  Smith-Corona  representative  for  a 

Smith-Corona  Electra  gives  your  under  the  rigors  of  daily  typing  demonstration,  or  just  write  Smith- 

students  the  unequalled  learning  classes.  Corona,  701  S.  Washington  St., 

ease  for  which  electric  typing  is  From  the  school  administrator’s  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y.  We’ll  gladly  send 

famous.  And  it  is  the  only  type-  standpoint,  the  Electra  is  the  prac-  you  an  informative  report  on  class- 

writer  that  trains  students  to  tical  way  to  meet  the  increased  busi-  room  use  of  the  Electra.  Naturally, 

immediately  use  any  other  office  ness  demand  for  more  typists  with  there’s  no  obligation. 


SMITH- 

DIVISION  or  SMUH-CONONA  MARCHANT  INCi 


J.  H.  AWMsmoNC.  Sec- 
retary-Treafurer,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Transit  Company. 


cmciiMT  saANAOcMCNT.  plus  versatll 
ity  of  National  Machines,  produce  un¬ 
usual  reductions  in  operating  expense 


cxTcmoii  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Transit  Company. 


TNUCN  NEMIR  INVOICIN4  and  accounts 
receivable  posting  are  accomplished  at 
one  operation  with  this  National  System. 


"Our  Q/fS^OTtal  Accounting  System 

saves  us  *30,000  a  year... 

returns  us  100%  annually  on  investment!” 


— Virginia  Transit  Company,  Richmond,  Va. 


“Efficient  record  keeping  is  most 
necessary  in  the  bus  transportation 
business  today.  For  this  reason,  we 
have  installed  a  National  Account¬ 
ing  System.  Its  performance  has 
been  very  rewarding. 

“We  use  our  National  System  for 
a  variety  of  applications.  These  ap¬ 
plications  are:  Payroll  Accrual; 
Payroll  Records  and  preparation; 
941-A  forms;  W-2  forms;  Vouchers 
Payable;  General  Ledger;  Parts  In¬ 
ventory  Control;  Purchase  Control, 
and  Distribution.  Miscellaneous  ap¬ 
plications  include;  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  from  employees;  Bill  and 


Charge  for  Charter  Service.  Our 
National  Accounting  Machines  are 
extremely  flexible.  Their  speed  en¬ 
ables  us  to  maintain  a  maximum 
workload  with  a  minimum  number 
of  personnel.  This  speed  also  lets  us 
keep  our  records  far  more  up-to-date 
than  before. 

“Our  National  Accounting  Sys¬ 
tem  saves  us  $30,000  a  year  .  .  . 
returns  100%  annually  on  invest¬ 
ment.” 


of  Virginio  Transit  Company 


TKE  HATIOMAl  CASH  REeiSTER  COMPAHY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  76  YEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 


Your  business,  too  can  benefit  from  the 
many  time-  and  money-saving  features 
of  a  National  System.  Nationals  pay 
for  themselves  quickly  through  savings, 
then  continue  to  return  a  regular  yearly 
profit.  National’s  world  wide  service  or¬ 
ganization  will  protect  this  profit.  Ask 
us  about  the  National  Main¬ 
tenance  Plan. 

•TRADE  MARK  RED.  U.  E.  RAT.  ORR. 
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